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The grading of the Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Department has gained standing with the grain trade 
of the West and in the markets of the world. Grad- 
ing by telephone has been stopped, and the same car 
of grain is no longer given a different grade by the 
different branches of the department. The Railroad 
Commissioners have been relieved of their part of the 
management of the department. Their friends 
and relatives no longer encumber the depart- 
ment’s payrolls and slight their work so as to 
bring the department into disrepute. The man- 
agement of the department has rightly been 
placed in the hands of one man, to whom each 
inspector must answer for any slipshod work. 

The one man to whom more credit is due than 
to any other for placing the department in shape 
to do good work and for securing and maintain- 
ing reliable grading, in which sellers and buyers 
have learned to have confidence, is Chief Grain 
Inspector Joseph M. O'Shea, whose portrait is 
given herewith. By careful, conscientious man- 
agement he has placed the work of the depart- 
ment far above anything ever expected by dealers 
in the early days of the department. 

Joseph M. O’Shea, chief grain inspector of 
Missouri, was born April 7, 1844, in Dubuque, Ia., 
where he resided until twelve years of age. 
He was sent to college at St. Louis, Mo., until he 
was eighteen years of age, when he entered mer- 
cantile pursuits at St. Louis. In 1869, on account 
of poor health, he moved to the country and set- 
tled at Union, Franklin Co., Mo., fifty miles west 
of St. Louis, where he gave his attention to poli- 
ties, together with agricultural pursuits. Inu 
1874 he was nominated on the Democratic ticket 
for Clerk of the Circuit Court, and was elected 
by a large majority. In 1878 he was again elected 
as his own successor. In 1882 he retired from 
official life and politics and traveled extensively. 
Upon the enforcement of the present grain inspection 
law in Missouri in November, 1889, he was induced 
by his friend, Jasper N. Burks, who was appointed 
chief grain inspector, to take the position of 
deputy chief inspector, in order to aid and assist 
him in the establishment of offices of the depart- 
ment outside of St. Louis, at Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. 

In January, 1891, Chief Grain Inspector Burks re- 
signed to goto the state Senate, and Deputy Chief 
Grain Inspector Joseph M. O’Shea was appointed to 
the position of chief grain. inspector for the unex- 
. pired term of ten months. In October, 1891, he was 
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The Missouri Grain Inspection Department was 
started amid violent opposition from the old estab- 
lished Boards of Trade, which had previously and up 
to that time controlled the inspection of grain 
The legislature failed to make 
the enforcement of the law, 
Inspector Burks and Chief 
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CHIEF GRAIN INSPECTOR JOSEPH M. O'SHEA. 


Grain Inspector O'Shea went down in their pockets 
and put up the money to furnish the offices and sta- 
tionery of the department at St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph. Now the Missouri Department has a 
healthy surplus in its treasury, its enemies have been 
won over or silenced, its friends have been confirmed 
in the triumph and success of what was once regarded 
in the light of a dangerous and doubtful experi- 
ment, 

The last legislature enacted a state weighing law, 
providing for a public weighmaster at all public ware- 
houses, under the supervision of the state grain in- 
spection department. The commissioners make in- 
spection rules for the guidance of inspectors as in 


Illinois, but have nothing to do with making appoint- 
ments. 

The rules governing the inspection of grain in the 
state of Missouri, in force since Aug. 25, 1898, are as 
follows: 

RULE I. 
WINTER WHEAT. 

No. 1 White—To be bright, sound, dry, plump and 
well cleaned pure white winter wheat. 

No. 2 White—To be sound, dry, well cleaned, pure 
white winter wheat. 

No. 3 White—To be sound, dry, white winter, 
reasonably clean. 

No. 1 Red—To be bright, sound, plump, dry 
and well cleaned red winter wheat, weighing not 
less than 61 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 2 Red—To be sound, well cleaned, dry red 
winter wheat, weighing not less than 59 pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

No. 8 Red—To be sound, reasonably cleaned 
red, or red and white mixed winter wheat, below 
No. 2 Red, weighing not less than 57 pounds to 
the measured bushel. 

No. 4 Winter—To be red, white or mixed, thin 
or bleached winter wheat, reasonably sound and 
unfit to grade to No. 3 Red. 

Rejected Winter—All damp, tough, 
musty, very smutty, trashy, dirty, damaged or 
thin wheat falling below No. 4 Winter. 


very 


CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, WASHINGTON, 


UTAH WHEAT. 


IDAHO AND 


No. 2—To be sound, dry, 
white wheat, free of smut; grown in Colorado, 
Utah, California, Washington or Idaho. 


well cleaned, pure 


No. 83—To be sound, dry, reasonably cleaned 
white wheat; grown in Colorado, Utah, Califor- 
nia, Washington or Idaho. 

Wheat of above description of lower grades to 
be classed on its merits as regular No. 4 or Re- 

jected, 

HARD WINTER WHEAT. 
No. 
wheat, and to 
to the bushel. 
No. 2—To be 


wheat, and to weigh not less than 59 pounds to the 


I—To be sound, dry and clean, hard win- 


ter weigh not less than 61 pounds 


sound, dry and clean hard winter 
bushel. 

No. 3—T'o be sound and reasonably clean hard win- 
ter wheat, and to weigh not less than 56 pounds to 
the bushel. 

No. 4—To be reasonably sound, thin or bleached 
hard winter wheat unfit to grade No. 3 Hard. 

In case of mixture of hard winter wheat 


it shall be 


with 


soft winter wheat, graded according 
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to the quality thereof and classed as Hard Winter 
Wheat. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 1—To be bright, sound and well cleaned spring 
wheat. 

No. 2—To be bright, sound spring wheat, reasona- ; 
bly cleaned. 

No. 3—To include 


spring wheat not equal to No. 2. 


all dry and reasonably sound 


WHITE SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 1 White—To be bright, sound and well cleaned 
white spring wheat. 

No. 2 White—To be bright and sound white spring 
wheat, reasonably cleaned. 

No. 3 White—To include all dry and sound white 
spring wheat below No. 2. 


REJECTED SPRING WHEAT. 


Ail damp, tough, musty, very smutty, trashy, dirty, 
damaged or thin wheat falling below No. 3. 
MIXED SPRING 


All mixed spring and winter wheat of sound quality 
to be graded as spring, according to quality and con- 
dition. 

RULE II. 
CORN. 


No. 1 St. Charles White—Shall be St. Charles white 
corn, of choice quality, sound, dry and well cleaned. 

No. 2 St. Charles White—Shall be St. Charles white 
corn, sound, dry, reasonably clean, but not good 
enough for No. 1. J 

No. 3 St. Charles White—Shall be St. Charles white 
corn, not dry, clean or sound enough for No. 2. 

No. 1 Yellow—Shall be pure yellow corn, sound, 
dry and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Yellow—Shall be seven-eighths yellow, sound, 
dry and reasonably clean. 

No. 3 Yellow—Shall be seven-eighths yellow, rea- 
sonably dry and clean, but not sound 
enough for No, 2. 

No. 1 White—Shall be pure white corn, sound, dry 
and well cleaned. 

No. 2 White—Shall be 15-16 white, sound, dry and 
reasonably clean. 

No. 3 White—Shall be 15-16 white, reasonably dry 
and reasonably clean, but not sound enough for No. 2 
White. 

No. 4 White—Shall be 15-16 white, not wet or ina 
heating condition, and unfit to grade No. 3 White, 

No. 1 Corn—Shall be mixed corn of choice quality, 
sound, dry and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Corn—Shall be mixed corn, sound, dry and 
reasonably clean, but not good enough for No. 1. 

No. 3 Corn—Shall be mixed corn, reasonably dry 
and reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for 
No, 2. 

No. 4 Corn—Shall include all mixed corn, not wet 
or in a heating condition, that is unfit to grade No. 3. 


RULE III. 
OATS. 


reasonably 


AND WINTER WHEAT. 


No. 1 Oats—Shall be mixed oats, sound, clean and 
free from other grain. 

No. 2 Oats—Shall be mixed oats, sweet, reasonably 
clean and reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 Oats—Shall be mixed oats that are slightly 
damp, unsound, slightly musty, dirty, or from any 
other cause unfit to grade No. 2. 

No. 4 Oats—Shall be 
heating condition, or 
grade No. 3. 

No. 1 White Oats—Shall be 
clean and free from other grain. 
No. 2 White Oats—Shall be 
sound, reasonably clean and 


wet or ina 
any other cause unfit to 


mixed oats, not 


from 
pure white, sound, 
seven-eighths white, 
reasonably free from 
other grain, 

No. 3 White Oats—Shall be seven-eighths white, 
but not sufficiently sound and clean for No. 2. 

No. 4 White Oats—Shall be seven-eighths white, 
not wet or in a heating condition, badly stained, or 
from any other cause unfit to grade No. 3 White. 

No. 2 Oats ‘‘Color’’—Shall be three-fourths white, 
and in condition the same as No. 2 Oats. . 

No. 3 Oats ‘‘Color’’—Shall be three-fourths white, 
and in condition the same as No. 3 Oats. 

No. 1 Northern Oats—Shall be mixed oats of North- 
ern growth and in condition the same as No. 1 Oats. 


‘their books. 


No. 2 Northern Oats—Shall be mixed oats of North- 
ern growth and in condition the same as No. 2 Oats. 
RULE IV. 

RYE. 
No. 1—To be plump, sound, bright and well cleaned. 
No. 2—To be sound and reasonably cleaned. 
No. 83—To be reasonably sound and reasonably 
clean, unfit for No. 2. 
No. 4—To include all damp, musty, dirty rye, un- 
fit for No. 3. 
RULE V. 
BARLEY. 
No. 1 Fall—To be plump, 
from other grain. 
No. 1 Spring—To be plump, bright, sound and free 
from other grain. 


bright, sound and free 


No. 2 Fall—To be sound and reasonably clean. 

No. 2 Spring—To be sound and reasonably clean. 

No. 3 Fall—To be reasonably clean and merchant- 
able. 

No. 3 Spring—To be reasonably clean and merchant-* 
able. 

Rejected—To include all unsound and damaged 
barley. 


RULE VI. 


NO-GRADE GRAIN. 


All grain that is wet, hot or in a heating condition 
shall be classed as No-Grade. 


RULE VII. 


All inspectors shall make their reasons for grading 
grain when necessary fully known by notations on 
The weight alone shall not determine 
the grade. 

RULE VIII. 

Each inspector is required to ascertain the weight 
per measured bushel of each lot of wheat inspected 
by him, and note the same on his books. e 


RULE IX. 


Wheat containing live weevil shall not be graded, 
but the inspector must give the kind and test weight 
of same, noting live weevil. 

James A. Miller is deputy chief inspector. Daniel 
O’C. Tracy, warehouse register. William M. Price, 
supervising inspector at Kansas City. S. P. Brough- 
ton, supervising inspector at St. Joseph. 

The arbitration committee at St. Louis is com- 
posed of Alex. H. Smith, P. P.*Connor, J. 8..McClel- 
lan. The arbitration committee at Kansas City is 
composed of N. P. Simonds, J. Bradenbough, T. J. 
Broadnax. The arbitration committee at St. Joseph 
is composed of R. T. Davis, C. W. Wyndham, C. C. 
Connett, 

K. M. Anderson is supervising weighmaster at St. 
Louis and John D. Grant is supervising weighmaster 
at Kansas City. 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


Hay aggregating 2,177 tons, valued at $21,730, was 
imported in August, against 4,023 tons, valued at 
$43,852, imported in August preceding; and during 
the eight months ending with August 74,058 tons, 
valued at $687,606, were imported. compared with 
54,194 tons, valued at $534,121, imported during the 
corresponding months of the year preceding. 

There were 5,021 tons of hay, valued at $89,008, ex- 
ported during August, against 2,822 tons, valued at 
$46,165, exported in August preceding; and during 
the eight months ending with August 26,986 tons, 
valued at $432,842, were exported, compared with 
23,669 tons, valued at $390,201, exported durirg the 
corresponding month of the year preceding. 

Of imported hay we re-exported 9 tons, valued at 
$87, in August, and nonein August preceding; during 
the eight months ending with August 111 tons, valued 
at $1,030, were re-exported, compared with 151 tons, 
valued at $1,387, re-exported during the correspond- 
ing months of the year preceding. 


A plan has been evolved by the business agent of 
the State Farmers’ Alliance at Tacoma, Wash., which 
he claims will prevent the farmers from suffering loss 
by reason of the low price of wheat. He proposes to 
store the bulk of the crop and mortgage it for about 
25 cents a bushel, thus enabling the farmers to hold 
for better prices. 


$50 FOR A SUBSCRIBER. 


To encourage those connected with the grain trade 
to subscribe to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, the only journal devoted exclusively to the 
interests of those engaged in the elevator and grain 
business, we,offsr a prize of $50 to the subscriber first 
sending us a coupon cut from this journal or the 
American Miller upon which is recorded the number 
which is nearest to the amount of wheat exported from 
the United States during January, 1894. 

No guesses will be accepted after January 1, 1894. 

No guesses will be accepted from non-subscribers. 

The amount of wheat reported as exported during 
January in the February report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Agricultural Department will be ac- 
cepted as correct. ; 

The coupon to be filled out by subscribers of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE will be pub- 
lished in each issue of the American Miller and the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE until Jan. 1, 
1894. : 

New subscribers to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, as well as those whose subscriptions 
have not expired, are entitled to guess as many times 
as they have coupons cut from the AMERICAN ELEVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRAD or the American Miller. 

No guesses will be accepted after your subscription 
has expired. 


PROTECTING GRAIN IN MINNEAP- 
OLIS CARS. 


The sealing department of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, after waiting some time, was given 
authority last month by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to break seals and enter cars. This was 
in accordance with an agreement between the parties 
directly concerned. The railroad companies issued 
the following agreement: 

To whom it may concern: , 

This is to give notice that on and after Monday, 
Sept. 11, 1893, no person or persons will be permitted 
under any pretext whatsoever to break seals or enter 
cars of grainin this city while the same are in the 
possession of the respective railroad companies who 
are subscribers hereto, except the persons named, as — 
follows, to wit: 

First—Authorized agents of said railroad com- 
panies. 

Second—Authorized officials of the state inspection 
department. 

Third—Authorized samplers and sealers of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis. 

The conditions under which special permission to 
break seals and enter cars is granted as above speci- 
fied are as follows: In the case of the state inspec- 
tion department permission is given only to inspect- 
ors and assistants who must at all times prove their 
identity when challenged by an authorized represen- 
tative of the railroad company. 

In the case of samplers and sealers of the Chamber 
of Commerce permission is given only to such persons 
who are regularly employed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the capacity of samplers and sealers, and 
who must at all times, when challenged by state in- 
spectors or agents of the railroad companies, prove 
their identity. 

Under no circumstances shall a sampler be permit- 
ted to break a railroad company’s seal. 

No seals are to be broken or cars entered by samplers 
or sealers of the Chamber of Commerce until an official 
record of the condition of the car and its seals and an 
official inspection of the grain has been made by the 
state inspector. A record of the state seal broken 
and the Chamber of Commerce seal substituted there- 
for must in each case be made by the said samplers 
and sealers and reported at the general office of the 
official sealer of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Any person other than those specified above who 
shall tamper with or break any seals placed upon such 
cars of grain will be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law. 

There are not more than thirty graders of rice in 
New Orleans, La., and they handle about all of the 
crop. A good grader makes from $10,000 to $12,000 
each season. 
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CONTINUOUS CARRIAGE OR 
THROUGH SHIPMENTS. 


The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of the Board> of Trade of 
Troy, Ala., vs. sundry railroads, has developed the 
fact that a widespread misunderstanding exists con- 
cerning what constitutes through shipments, or, as 
defined in the act to regulate commerce, continuous 
carriage; a misunderstanding that should at once be 
removed, 

-Continuous carriage, says the Ratloay Review, does 
not necessarily depend upon the existence.of either 
through tariffs, through bills of lading, through or 
joint waybills or traffic arrangements, or all of them. 
A continuous shipment may be made with any or all 
of these elements lacking. A box marked for John 
Smith, Salt Lake City, accompanied with suitable 
shipping instructions, or with no instructions, may 
be received at New York and forwarded by ‘‘contin- 
uous carriage’’ to destination without the aid ofa 
single one of these elements. Such a box, when re- 
ceived by the initial line, is just as much a through 
shipment and entitled to” continuous 
carriage in the absence of all of these 
accessories, as if the initial line had 
in the first instance arranged by a 
traffic agreement fora through route, 
had issued a through bill of lading 
under a contract rate, and had made 
a joint through waybill under which the shipment 
was to be carried from New York to Salt Lake City; 
asa matter of fact shipments of this character are 
daily made without the employment of any of these 
accessories. 

The fact is, that these appliances, instead of im- 
parting character to a shipment, are simply conven- 
iences. A through bill of lading entails upon the 
carrier no additional obligation, and confers upon the 
shipper no additional rights to those which in the ab- 
sence of a bill of lading are imposed on the one hand 
and possessed on the other. A bill of lading, so far 
as itis valid at all, recites conditions which are al- 
ready effective under the law. Even the insertion of 
a contract rate is of no necessary value, it being, if 
legal, merely the recognition of an existing fact. If 
higher than the legal rate it cannot be collected by 
the railroad and if lower cannot be en- 
forced by the shipper. So that from any 
standpoint a bill of lading is in no sense 
an essential factor in a through shipment 
or continuous carriage. 

Nor is a through traffic arrangement 
any more a necessary element. The deliv- 
ery by one line to, and the acceptance by 
another line of, a shipment of freight in 
course of transportation accompanied by 
proper shipping instructions constitutes 
in the absence of any traffic arrangement 
all that is necessary to entitle a shipment 
to continuous carriage. Norisa joint waybill pos- 
sessed of any more force. To make the character 
of a shipment dependent upon a form of way- 
bill-is putting the cart before the horse. It is 
because that the shipment is one calling for a 
continuous carriage that makes the joint waybill 

- possible; or in other words that form of waybill is 
permitted because of the fact of continuous carriage; 
not that continuous carriage is imposed because of 
the joint waybill. Such a waybill is by no means a 
necessity, but simply a convenience. It is adopted 
chiefly for the purpose of avoiding the delays and 
errors incident to rebilling. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that under 
American railway practice, and which has become so 
universal as to have the force of law, all shipments 
delivered by one carrier to another for transportation 
are subject to the conditions of continuous carriage 
under the act to regulate commerce. It was not for 
the purpose of facilitating such shipments, but to pre- 
vent their being interfered with that the clause was 
inserted in the law. The commission in its decision 
has wisely recognized this point. To admit that a 
traffic contract, a joint waybill, or even a bill of lad- 
ing, was necessary to insure continuous carriage on a 
shipment would at once render nugatory the long and 
short haul clause of the law and go far toward the 


position assumed by Judge Newman in the Social 
Circle carriage rate case concerning the application 
of through and local rates, and make possible dis- 
crimination between places to a degree equal to that 
which prevailed before the enactment of the law. 


A MARLINSPIKE FOR ROPE DRIVE 
SPLICES. 


Here is a little wrinkle which, although not new, 
is not as well known among power users as it deserves 
to be, writes John L. Peslin in Power. It consists of a 
marlinspike, roughly shown in the sketch, into the 
large end of which is drilled a hole about as big as 
the iron will permit of, and of a depth equal to three 
or four times the diameter of the hole. When doing 
a job of splicing on a drive rope, or onany other rope, 
for that matter, the marlinspike is pushed nearly 
through between the strands in the usual way. The 
end of a strand is then inserted into the hole and the 
marlinspike pulled through. This brings the end of 
the strand through between the other strands, auto- 
matically I might say, without any of the struggling 


A MARLINSPIKE FOR MAKING ROPE DRIVE SPLICES. 


or effort necessary in the usual manner of splicing. 
In fact, it goes through asif by sleight of hand, with- 
out having come in contact with the other parts of 
the rope. The ease with which even one splice is 
made will be ample recompense for the slight expense 
necessary in having such a marlinspike made. 


WEIGHING CARS TOO LONG FOR 
SCALES. 


Shippers often may have spent much time wonder- 
ing how railroad companies weigh long cars at 
points where they have put in track scales. Traffic 
managers and the superintendent of the Western Rail- 
way Weighing Association did. not worry long about 
this trivial matter. They neither consulted with a scale 
expert or ordered the cars stood upon end for weigh- 
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WEIGHING CARS TOO LONG FOR SCALES. 


ing; the superintendent simply issued an order, a copy 
of which a shipper kindly has sent to us. From it we 
take the following: 

‘To Members, Association Agents, Chief Inspectors and 

Inspectors: 

‘Having received many letters of inquiry from the 
different weighmasters and association agents, asking 
what method to adopt in weighing a car too long for 
the scales, and in weighing heavy timbers and tele- 
graph poles that are too long for one car and requir- 
ing two cars to transport same, I herewith give you 
instructions, showing the manner in which these cars 
should be weighed. 

“Th weighing a car too long for the scale, weigh one 
pair of trucks at a time, being particular to have one- 
half of the door over the end of the scale (like the 
cut herewith). Add the two gross weights so ascer- 
tained and deduct ‘the tare of the car from these 
weights, and the result should be the net weight of 
the contents of the car. 

“Great care must be exercised to see that one-half 
the door is exactly over the end of the scale; a differ- 
ence of five or six inches in this rule will affect the 
actual weight of the car. If cars are weighed ac- 
cording to this rule the correct weight can be deter- 
mined almost to a pound.”’ 

The new graim cars of 50,000, 60,000 and 80,000 
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‘sorted state bank currency. 


pounds capacity may not be too long for all of the 
track scales in use, but of course many scales are in 
use which could not weigh them at one weighing, and 
the plan illustrated would probably be adopted. A 
better plan would be to have the weighman guess at 
the weight of the contents of the car, then the carrier 
would not suffer loss from underbilling, as he weuld 
make sure to guess the full weight. By the plan pro- 
posed the car placers might have ail of the car door * 
above the scale platform when each end of the car 
was weighed. Carriers will deal fairly with shippers 
when compelled to, never before. 


THE FARMER FEARED HE WOULD 
BE SWINDLED. 


In the course of a conversation, touching upon the 
proposed reauthorization of currency by state banks, 
a Wall street bank president a few days ago related 
the following story of a clever swindle made possible 
by that form of currency many years ago: 

“Tt was in the worst of the ‘wildcat’ and ‘red dog’ 
currency days,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that a simple-minded 

Indiana trader arrived in New Orleans . 

with a large load of wheat. The grain 

was stowed inthe hold of the barge, 

flush up to the covering. 

“The innocent Hoosier reached the 

Crescent City at an opportune moment. 

Wheat was in good demand, prices 
were high, and scarcely had the barge been moored 
alongside the levee than a swarm of commission 
merchants and speculators were anxious to relieve 
the owner of the cargo. 

“A price per bushel was proposed and accepted, 
but when it came to the terms of the sale the would- 
be buyer found himself confronted with a difficulty 
upon which he had not reckoned. The honest In- 
dianian first insisted that his entire cargo should be 
measured bushel for bushel instead of estimated in 
bulk, and then he expressed himself as afraid of as- 
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‘“*My wife,’ said he, ‘told me as how I’d be swindled 
on this wheat before I got back to Indiana. I don’t 
want no drafts or exchange in payment, and I don’t 
want no bills on busted banks. I’m sure of Indiana. 
Their money’s good. You must pay me in Indiana 
bills.’ ‘It was a difficult matter for the 
buyer to collect a sufficient quantity of 
bills on Indiana state banks, but finally, 
after visiting nearly every bank in New 
Orleans, he secured the necessary amount. 
Then he came to the barge, showed the . 
money to the Hoosier and set his negroes 
at work measuring the cargo of wheat 
bushel for bushel. 

“The colored men worked slowly, and 
the buyer chafed under the delay. He ap- 
pealed to the Indianian to let the cargo 
be estimated in the usual manner, For 
a time the Hoosier protested, and referred to his 
fear of being swindled. Finally, with a show of re- 
luctance, he yielded and accepted the Indiana 
money. 

‘‘Almost immediately he disappeared, and the New 
Orleans man smiled as he thought of his simple 
minded friend, for he had secured the Indiana bills 
at a discount. All this changed, however, the follow- 
ing day, when the stevedores, who were taking the 
grain from the boat, encountered an obstruction. It 
proved to be a framework of slabs, constructed in the 
form of a bulkhead and extending almost from 
side to side and end to end of the barge. The quan- 
tity of wheat thereby was .reduced fully three- 
fourths of the estimated amount, but the honest, 
simple minded Hoosier, who had so effectually dis- 
armed all suspicion, was far away with his Indiana 
bills.” 


The demand is greater than the supply of free seed 
grain which the Kansas Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners has undertaken to secure for the destitute 
farmers of Western Kansas. Every mail brings to 
the commissioners many appeals for aid, and at the — 
present outlook they will be unable to supply one- 
half of the farmers of Western Kansas with seed 
wheat, 
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STEAD’S ELEVATOR BELT. 


The accompanying illustration is made from a sam- 
ple of Stead’s Patent Elevator Belting, and is an ex- 
act reproduction, as it shows some special features 
which are of importance in the life of a belt, and in 
convenience of operation. Not only can the square 
eyelets be fitted to any required pitch for any size of 
elevator bucket, and as close as may be required, but 
it will be seen that the threads are not cut to receive 
the eyelets, but simply displaced. This is a very 
marked feature, as it saves weakening the belt through 
eutting the threads, as happens with the old method 
of attaching the belts. The cut shows the displace- 
ment of tne threads around the eyelets. When a new 
belt is fixed there is no turning round of bolts, nor 
when remoying buckets in case of accident. 

With this patent belt much loss of time is obviated, 

as the buckets can be instantly put on or taken off. 
This feature, as well as the others named above, will 
be appreciated by elevator men. For customers using 
different sizes of buckets, an inexpensive punching 
machine is supplied that will punch holes to any 
required pitch and size of bucket, so that anyone can 
easily and quickly put buckets on one of these belts. 
This belt is patented both in Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada. It is made by J. F. 
Stead, Skinner Lane Works, Leeds, Eng., 
a firm established since 1855, 


RICE CLEANING AND MIL- 
: LING. 


After threshing, which is generally the 

last operation which rice undergoes upon 
the plantation, the grain is still in its husk, 
as paddy or rough rice, having an average 
weight of 45 pounds to the bushel, and in 
this form much of it is placed upon the 
market, especially for exportation, to be 
cleaned at its destination. But in order to 
prepare it for home consumption it must 
be cleaned, that is, not only the exterior 
husk but the interior pellicle must be 
removed and the grain brought to the 
state of pearly whiteness of thoroughly 
marketable rice. This requires two dis- 
tinct operations and necessitates the use of 
machinery too costly to form part of the 
equipment of a plantation, so that it is 
rarely done upon the plantations themselves, 
as are the curing and threshing, except in 
small lots by hand for immediate eonsumption. In- 
deed the industry of rice cleaning is a separate one of 
itself, justas is the grinding of wheat to make flour in 
the Northern states, and thus rice cleaning mills with 
husking stones and batteries of stamps have been es- 
tablished in South Carolina and other rice producing 
states, as well as elsewhere in the country, the plant- 
ers either sending their rice to be cleaned or selling 
their rough rice right out to the cleaners, who put it 
upon the market after they have operated upon it. 
- The first operation which the rice undergoes is the 
removal of the exterior husk. This is effected by 
passing the grain between burr stones, by which the 
husk is literally ground off. -These stones are gen- 
erally about five feet in diameter, and make 200 reyo- 
lutions per minute. They are not grooved like ordi- 
nary millstones, since the object is not to crush the 
grain, but simply to crack and rub off the husk; 
therefore the faces of a stone are made smooth and 
level, and are nicely adjusted at a distance apart 
equal to the length of a grain of rice in its husk. A 
concavity in the center of the upper stone admits the 
grain, which, impelled by centrifugal force, revolves 
upon its shorter axis and passes between the stones, 
the husk being thus stripped off, while the kernel is 
left unbroken. Shorter grains escape unhusked. The 
rice is then winnowed to remove the husks, chaff and 
dust, and is then submitted to a second operation to 
remove the inner pellicle, a thin, light colored epider- 
mis adhering somewhat firmly to the kernel. 

This is done by pounding the rice in moctars, and 
does not differ in principle from the method in use all 
over the world, and practiced by the Chinese a thou- 
sand years ago. By pounding in mortars with heavy 
pestles each grain of rice is rubbed against its neigh- 


bor with force enough to rub off the pellicle, and if 


the force of the pounding be well regulated and be 
not kept up too long, but a small portion of the grain 
is broken, while all the pellicles are removed. In this 
country the mortars are of wood or iron, and the 
pestles are of wood, shod with iron, and weigh from 
250 to 300 pounds each. A battery of these is ar- 
ranged with canes very much after the fashion of a 
quartz mill in the gold mining regions, and is driven 
by steam. The cost of a stamping mill of this sort 
has been estimated at about $1,000 per pestle, and’ a 
good mill for commercial rice cleaning averages about 
fifty pestles. The rice, having been sufficiently 
pounded, is then sifted and winnowed, and thus five 
products are obtained—chaff or pellicle, flour, fine 
broken rice, middlings, and finally, whole, clean grain 
or “prime rice.”” The last undergoes a final operation 
of polishing, and is then ready for the market. This 
polishing is done by passing the whole grains through 
a rapidly revolving screen provided with brushes or 
with wire gauze and sheepskins, whereby a brilliant 
surface is given to every grain. 

In San Francisco the consumption of rice is very 
large, owing to the numbers of Chinese who inhabit 
that city, and the imports of foreign rice at that port 


amounted to 50,127,886 pounds in 1890, The rice 


STEAD’S PATENT ELEVATOR 


BELT. 


cleaning industry flourishes at San Francisco, and 
there are several important mills there which clean 
rice by a new process with new machinery, the secret 
of which has not yet been made public, but it is 
claimed that by this process the rice is manipulated 
with very much less waste than by the old method of 
pounding. A new process also kept a secret, or partly 
so, is in successful operation ‘at Baltimore, and it is 
claimed the machinery used can clean 35 bushels of 
rice per- hour, and dispense with the mortar and 
pestle. At Baltimore it is principally native rice 
which is cleaned. ~ 

In the process of cleaning rice by the burr stones 
and by subsequent pounding in mortars, about 
half the weight of the original paddy is lost, or more 
properly, a bushel of paddy yields about half its 
weight, say 20 to 23 pounds, of clean, whole grain 
rice, while the other half is not actually lost, as it 
may all be utilized either as broken rice, rice flour or 
chaff, though, of course, the first are less valuable in 
their broken or ground up state than they would be in 
the shape of whole kernels. The broken rice and the 
flour are still valuable as food, and are extensively 
sold as such. It is said, however, that by careful 
management much of the breaking of the grain 
might be avoided, and that a bushel of paddy, weigh- 
ing 45 pounds, ought, theoretically, to yield from 30 to 
35 pounds of clear whole grain. 

A small quantity of American rice cleaning ma- 
chinery has been introduced at Nagasaki, Japan, 
where it meets with approbation. In Siam rice 
cleaning and milling is of extreme importance, and 
large returns on capital invested aré the rule. At 
Bangkok there were, in October, 1890, twenty-three 
steam rice mills using the most modern machinery, 


The first steam rice mill in Siam was introduced by 
an American, who, not finding it profitable, aban- 
doned the enterprise, but the business has since be- 
come exceedingly important, and new mills are con- 
stantly in construction. In 1888 eight new mills were 
erected by Chinese owners, and two by English. The 
Chinese employ the best European engineers, and 
many of the mills are lighted by electricity and have 
double gangs of workmen running day and night. 


GRAIN SHORTAGES AT MONT- 
REAL. 


Shortages in grain, after passing into the possession 
of the Montreal Elevating Company, have again be- 
come too frequent; but it appears that no redress in 
any shape or form can be had from the company, al- 
though repeated complaints have been lodged with it, 
and despite the fact that one of the company’s eleva- 
tors was examined and considered defective, 
lower beam not appearing plumb. Complaints have 
very recently been made of shortages between the 
railway companies and the ships, and the parties 
making them, instead of being treated with common 
courtesy, have met with the most abrupt rebuff. One 
party last week, while begging one of the company’s 

employes to stop the repeated shortages he 

was being subjected to, was curtly told 
that ‘the was not speaking the truth and 
he. knew it.’’. Another party, who went to 
the office of the Montreal Elevating Com- 
pany to ask for an explanation of his 
shortages, received such an impolite treat- 
“ment as to preclude him from entering 
the office again. 


the 


Of course the elevating 
°= company knows well that shippers and the 
forwarding ‘and 
dependent 


railway companies are 
upon it for the elevating of 
their grain, and that ever since it absorbed 
.the St. Lawrence company it has had a 
™ completé monopoly of the grain elevating 
business of this port; but we scarcely think, 
even allowing for this, that its customers 
should such scant courtesy 
civility at its hands, especially in cases 
where it concerns losses tothe very men 
who help to support it. 


receive and 


The company may 
also argue that it has aright to conduct 
its business according to its own dictates, 
even if.if does descend to the use of curt 
and offensive language when some of its 
patrons ask for redress of their griev- 
ances, which consist of nothing less than losses of 


property again and again sustained. One would 
naturally suppose that the company would sym- 


pathize with its customers under such trying cir- 
cumstances, and lend every assistance in its power in 
ferreting out these persistent discrepancies in the 
outturn of grain after it is delivered to the Montreal 
Elevating Company, the more so when it is considered 
that the company is not held responsible for making 
good these shortages. Surely the losers of the grain 
havea right to expect the company to give every 
assistance in its power in investigating the causes of 
the shortages, instead of meeting them with abrupt 
rejoinders, and telling them it is no fault on the part 
of the company, along with other more offensive re- 
marks. An opinion prevails that there is something 
very defective in the weighing of grain by the Mont- 
real Elevating Company, or the frequent shortages 
and surpluses that are constantly occurring could not 
possibly take place.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


Two Los Angeles (Cal.) citizens, A and B, have a 
peculiar speculation on hand in the way of a standing 
bet on the price of wheat. Both agree that the price 
of wheat is going to advance. The progressive bet is 
to continue till Jan. 1, 1894. Every day that the price 
of wheat advances over the price of the previous day 
A wins $5 from B, and every day that the price of wheat 
declines from the price of the previous day B wins $5 
from A. It is admitted that the price of wheat will be 
higher on the Ist day of January than it is now, but B 
claims that it will advance more in one day than it will 
decline in three, and hence that it will decline on more 
days than it will advance, therefore he wins more than 
he willlose, After eight days betting B was $10 ahead, 
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THE CORNWALL CORN CLEANER. 


The new corn cleaner which is illustrated herewith 
has recently been put on the market by the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company after severe tests ex- 
tending over a period of one and a half years. The 
makers claim that it never clogs; that by running the 
corn through the machine once it is thoroughly 
cleaned. It is dustless and durable and saves the 
screenings for feed. Corn cleaned by it never grades 
dirty. It separates the cobs from shelled corn and 
cleans the corn for market. 

The sieves are made of sheet steel, with conical 
holes, open at the large end, and, therefore, cannot 
clog. This is a new device, and is covered by a U.S. 
patent, and is a form of a sieve that will not clog. 
The corn and cobs pass through an air separation, 
which removes the chaff, silks, husks, and very light 
pieces of cobs. It then passes onto the sieves, which 
removes the small pieces of cobs with the cobs and 
husks, if any, and the corn then passes into the 
large air trunk, which removes the shrunken grains 
and light broken pieces of corn, leaving the.corn per- 
fectly clean. The screenings drawn out by the last 
air separation are caught in the screen box and can 
be ground into feed. It will effect a saving that will 
soon pay for the machine. Any further information 
can be secured by addressing the manufacturers. 


WHEAT AND RYE FOR HOGS. 


Professor W. A. Henry, of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment station, gives the following sug- 
gestions in regard to the comparative feeding 
value of rye and wheat for hogs: 

“Tn all my writings where comparisons are 
used I wish to be understood as referring to 
the grains by their actual weight, not by 
bushel measure. The comparison is, therefore, 
pound for pound. 

“Tf we were asked to state which was the best 
food for man—meat, bread or potatoes—it 
would be impossible to name any one of the 
three definitely and without qualification. 
It is reasonable to suppose that though a man 
might live upon meat only for some time, 
yet after awhile he would have an intense 
craving for other food—kinds which probably 
did not contain so much nourishment and yet 
for which he had an intense longing. The 
chemist may find in the meat all of the ele- 
ments for nourishing the human body, yet the 
demands of the stomach would not be satisfied 
with what the chemist announced. It is much the 
same with our farm stock, and experience shows that 
our animals do far better upon two or more kinds of 
feed than upon a single variety. Here at the West 
corn is so cheap that we have gradually come to feel 
that there is little need of feeding anything else. The 
evil effect of exclusive corn feeding is soon apparent, 
however, and feeders are forced to drift away from it 
and furnish variety, or suffer serious loss from disease, 
small litters of pigs, those with little vitality, etc. 

“T have no fault to find with corn. It is our best 
single feed and we must always use it for the main 
part of the ration with hogs; indeed we cannot make 
cheap pork without it, but it must be supplemented 
with other kinds of feed for pigs and shoats up to the 
time of fattening, when if necessary it can be used 
nearly or quite alone, though even then I believe a 
little other feed for variety will prove highly profita- 
ble. Shorts is one of the best feeds to mix with corn 
for swine, because it contains much of the protien 
portion of the wheat grain. When wheat is cheap, as 
has been the case for some time past, then feed the 
wheat for variety. 

“Rye differs little from wheat in its chemical com- 
position, being a little poorer in protein. It may be 
regarded, however, as having about the same value 
for the feeding of swine as wheat, and should be used 
in the same way. There have been complaints that 
rye poisoned hogs, but I cannot see why there is any 
reason for such a conclusion. Others reported excel- 
lent results. Rye is used by millions of people for 
human food and has been extensively fed to stock 
both in this country and abroad. I think the feeder 
who tries feeding a mixture of rye and corn or wheat 


and corn against corn alone will soon see the great 
advantage in the mixture in both the rate-of growth 
and the better anima] frame.”’ 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
SEEDS. 


Linseed or flaxseed aggregating 31,593 bushels, 
valued at $34,913, was imported during the month of 
August as given by the Bureau of Statistics for Sep- 
tember, compared with none imported in August, 
1892; and during the eight months ending with 
August 127,701 bushels, valued at $159,062, were im- 
ported, against 46,794 bushels, valued at $55,459, im- 
ported during the corresponding months of 1892. All 
other seeds aggregating an amount, valued at $9,112, 
were imported in August, against an amount, valued 
at $13,292, imported in August, 1892; and during the 
eight months ending with August other seeds, valued 
at $328,496, were imported, against an amount, valued 
at $200,457, imported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. 

There were 576,869 pounds of clover seed exported 
in August, against 113,032 pounds exported in 
Angust preceding; during the eight months end- 
ing with August 3,253,995 pounds, valued at $410,227, 
were exported, against 6,023,317 pounds, valued at 
$536,768, exported during the corresponding months 
preceding. 

Cotton seed amounting to 31,800 pounds were ex- 
ported in August, against 168,200 pounds exported in 
August preceding, and during the eight months end- 
ing with August 2,039,251 pounds, valued at $21,523, 
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were exported, against 6,998,982 pounds, valued at 
$46,111, exported during the corresponding months 
preceding. 

There were 160,625 bushels of flaxseed exported in 
August, against 384,021 bushels exported in August, 
1892; and during the eight months ending with 
August 543,608 bushels, valued at $639,938, were ex- 
ported, compared with 1,388,485 bushels, valued at 
$1,566,304, exported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. 

Timothy seed aggregating 113,186 pounds was ex- 
ported in August, against 419,029 pounds exported in 
August, 1892, and during the eight months ending 
with August 5,440,050 pounds, valued at $436,802, 
were exported, against 17,023,445 bushels, valued at 
$235,827, exported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. During the eight months ending with 
August all other seeds, valued at $137,520, were ex- 
ported, compared with an amount, valued at $122,549, 
exported during the eight months ending with August 
preceding. 


Barley malt aggregating 111 bushels was imported 
in August, 1892. None was imported in August of 
the present year. During the eight months ending 
with August 1,585 bushels, valued at $1,932, were im- 
ported, compared with 4,137 bushels, valued at $4,818, 
imported during the eight months ending with August 
preceding. Of imported barley malt none was re- 
exported in August, and none in August, 1892; during 
the eight months ending with August there was none 
exported, against 1,191 bushels, valued at $830, re-ex- 
ported during the eight months ending with August, 
1892, 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT CROP. 


The Corn Trade News, the daily:organ of the trade 
in foreign grain in the United Kingdom, will shortly 
publish its annual estimate of thé world’s wheat crop 
with comparisons. The following is a bare summary 
of the tabular statement, showing the yield this season 
in each quarter of the globe, compared with the two 


former years: : 
Cropsin . 1893, 1892, 1891. 
qrs. ars. qrs 

WUEODO™ o ateaitie sites wrens 167,000,000} 171,000,000) 153,000,000 
The Americas........: 900,000} 85,000,000) 97,000,000 
Asta Sree = Hie 000, 35,000,000] 44,000,000 
Africa... is nines gle viele 4,500,000 4,800,000 6,000,000 
Australasia,.......... 5,100,000} — 4,600,000} 4,100,000 

ROCALIGYR: crea a 288,100,000} 300,400,000! 304,100,000 


According to the London Corn ‘Trade List Europe 
produced 166,950,000 quarters of eight bushels each in 
1893, against 173,720,000 quarters in 1892, 147,260,000 
in 1891, and 170,745,000 in 1890. Algeria is credited 
with producing 2,000,000 quarters, Tunis 450,000, 
Argentine Republic 6{000,000, Australasia 4,500,000, 
Asia Minor 4,000,000, Canada 5,500,000, Cape Colony 
500,000, Chili 2,750,000, Egypt 1,100,000, India 33,- 
400,000, Persia 2,000,000, Syria 1,500,000, United States 
50,000,000, and Uruguay 800,000 quarters, making the 
total for countries outside of Europe 114,500,000, 
against 120,770,000 in 1892, 142,650,000 in 1891, and 
106,080,000 in 1890, 

The total crop of the world is given as 281,450,000 
quarters, against 294,490,000 in 1892, 289,910,000 in 
1891, and 276,825,000 in 1890. The crop of this 

year is about 13,000,000 quarters less than 

last year, when the production of wheat was 

. the largest on record. What the world’s pres- 
ent consumption of wheat is it is difficult to 
say; it probably varies considerably from 
various causes; but the above record of the 
crops, which is the most complete yet obtained, 
will give an approximate idea. The average 
crop during the six years, 1887 to 1892 in- 
clusive, was 282,000,000 quarters. 

There is little doubt that the reserve stocks 
in the world are considerably larger than at 
harvest time 1887, in America and the United 
Kingdom especially; but it is doubtful whether 
in any other country there is any serious 
difference. In the United States the visible 
supply, according to Bradstreet’s returns, is 
4,000,000 quarters more than in 1887, and 
in the United Kingdom the stocks are about 

2,000,000 quarters larger than in 1887, Thus, if we 
allow 10,000,000 quarters to represent the increase in 
stocks on Aug. 1, 1898, compared with the same date 
in 1887, we should find that the average world’s con- 
sumption in these six years was'about 280,000,000 
quarters, which may be taken to represent the con- 
sumption of the season of 1889-90. But aS by the 
increase in population the bread-eaters of the world 
naturally require an additional quantity of some 
35,000,000 quarters per annum, it will be seen that the 
world’s consumption in 1893-94 will probably not be 
less than 292,000,000 quarters, while as above shown 
the yield this yeat is 281,000,000 quarters. 


MIXERS OUT OF WORK. 


“T don’t see what the mixers are going to do this 
year for a yoc¢ation,’’ was the observation of a local 
elevator man while in a confidential mood. ‘You 
see the new wheat crop is of high grade, and being 
secured in the best of shape, there is really no room 
left for the mixing houses. It is seldom that we get 
such a crop. For two years past, the situation has 
been such as to make this kind of manipulation very 
profitable, and a good many men have been engaged 
in it. Millers are a peculiar lot. Offer them pure 
low grade wheat and they would turn up their noses 
atit. But take the same grain, tone it up with a 
liber4l admixture of high grade wheat and they will 
buy it freely, paying such a price as makes the mix- 
ing business one productive of handsome returns. It 
probably never occurred to them that they could buy 
the two kinds of wheat and do the mixing them- 
selves.’’—Worthwestern Miller. 
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ELEVATORS AT HEAD OF LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 


The total capacity of the system of elevators at 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., is 27,375,000 bush- 
els. This includes mill elevators having a capacity 
of 1,425,000 bushels. 

The Union Improvement and Elevator Company, 
whose houses are at Duluth, control five elevators, 
with a total capacity of 4,900,000 bushels. The ca- 
pacities of the elevators are as follows: Elevator ‘‘E,”’ 
800,000 bushels; elevator ‘‘F,’’ 1,500,000 bushels; ele- 
vator ‘‘H,’’ 1,300,000 bushels. warehouse No. 2, 600,- 
000 bushels; warehouse No. 3, 700,000 bushels. 

The Lake Superior Elevator Company owns five 
elevators at Duluth, having a total capacity of 7,'750,- 
000 bushels. Elevator ‘“‘B’’ has a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bushels; elevator ‘‘C’’ a capacity of 1,300,000 
bushels; elevator ‘“‘D’’ a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels; 
elevator ‘‘G’’ a capacity of 1,750,000 bushels, and 
elevator ‘‘L’’ a capacity of 1,750,000 bushels. 

The Duluth Elevator Company of Duluth owns 
three elevators at West Superior, with a capacity of 
5,000,000 bushels. Elevator No. 1 has a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels; elevator No. 2 has a capacity of 
2,000,000 bushels, and elevator No. 3 a capacity of 
2,000,000 bushels. 

The Great Northern Elevator Company of Duluth 
owns two elevators at West Superior with a capacity 
of 3,300,000 bushels. Elevator ‘‘A,’’ with a capacity 
of 1,800,000 bushels, and elevator ‘‘X,’’ with a capac- 
ity of 1,500,000 bushels. 

The Belt Line Elevator Company of Duluth have 
two elevators at Superior, with a total capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. Elevator ‘‘M’’ has a capacity of 
750,000 bushels, and elevator ‘‘N’’ a capacity of 1,- 
750,000 bushels. 

The Terminal Elevator Company of Duluth con- 
trols two elevators at Superior, with a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. Elevator ‘‘K’’ has a capacity of 
750,000 bushels, and elevator ‘‘I’’ a capacity of 1,750,- 
000 bushels. 

The total capacity of the mill elevators at Superior 
and Duluth amounts to 1,425,000 bushels. Of this 
amount the ‘“‘Listman Mill’’ at Superior has a capac- 
ity of 125,000 bushels. The ‘‘Lake Superior Mill’’ at 
Superior, 300,000 bushels; the ‘‘Grand Republic Mill” 
at West Superior, 250,000 bushels; the ‘‘Minkota Mill’’ 
at West Superior, 150,000 bushels, and the ‘‘Imperial 
Mill’* at Duluth, a capacity of 600,000 bushels. 


A SHORT POTATO CROP. 


The New York Homestead says: ‘‘The average con- 
dition of potatoes on September 1 for the whole 
United States is returned by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 71.8, against 86 on August 1, or a decline of 
over 14 points in one month. A loss of such magni- 
tude in a single month is clearly the result of very 
general adverse conditions, the chief of which is 
drouth. Conditions are highest in the Southern, 
mountain and Pacific states, lower in the Eastern or 
Middle, and lowest in the Western states. 

“This comment of the department is slightly mis- 
leading, as the New England crop is returned at 83 to 
91 per cent., and New York at 77. The latter is 
probably under facts. Maine is returned at 80, and 
while this may fairly represent the average of all the 
reports from that state, it is not true that Maine will 
have a surplus of potatoes for market 20 per cent. less 
than last year. The Aroostook, which is the great 
shipping section, hasan enormous crop, and is already 
making heavy shipments to the Boston market, which 
‘is the cause of the recent decline there. 

“The report shows that while the acreage devoted 
to this crop is only 1 per cent. more than last year for 
the whole United States, in states of largest produc- 
tion the increase is greater. Condition is better than 
_ with the serious shortage last year, but the crop is 
fully one-third under the big yield of two years ago, 
when we had the largest crop on record. 

“It appears that the present potato crop is likely to 
be somewhat less than the short yield of last season, 
and it is possible that the Homestead’s special and final 
investigation will indicate a crop no greater than was 
grown in 1890, when the yield was the smallest on 
record. Theaverage yield for the previous nine years 


was about 175,000,000 bushels for the whole United 
States, and the average selling price for potatoes at 
the farm in December for the whole United States has 
for the same period been 53 cents per bushel. It is, 
of course, too early to set the price at which potatoes 
will settle down this season, but we are justified in 
looking for an average of in the vicinity of 60 cents 
per bushel as the farm value in December, after the 
early crop is marketed. Certain it is that there are 
no potatoes in the Central or Western states to be 
shipped East, and we may have to supply some of the 
Western markets from New England and York state.”’ 


\ 


CAR MOVER. 


A new car moyer has been patented by Peter H. 
Jacobus, Millstadt, Ill. As is shown in cut the mover 
consists of a saddle that will fit upon the rail. Grap- 


CAR MOVER. 


pling hooks with cam surfaces are movably secured 
within it. Resting upon the cam surfaces is a bifur- 
cated wedge-shaped block which may be moved with- 
in the saddle. The lever is movably secured between 
the bifurcations of this block and springs attached to 
the outside of the saddle. . 

New movers are continually being invented, but 
few of them become popular, and this one appears so 
heavy as to make it inconvenient for taking from 
place to place. It will, however, do effective work 
when placed. 


BAG HOLDER. 


Letters patent have been issued recently by the 
United States Patent Office to John S. Kountz of 


BAG 


HOLDER. 


Natchez, Miss., for the bag holder illustrated here- 
with. It consists of three upright hollow standards, 
with transverse connecting pipes. In the ends of the 
standards and in the hollow couplings at the ends of 
the transverse pipes are pins. The transverse pipes 
contain rockshafts cranked opposite to the couplings 
and loosely connected with the pins. The shafts are 
connected in the middle coupling, and one extends 
and has a handle attached to it so that they may be 
rotated as desired. 

The sack is first attached to the pins in end of stand- 
ards; when it is filled, those in the couplings are run 
out by the turning of the shaft and then the sack 
may be easily removed from the pins in top of stand- 
ards. When this has been accomplished the weighted 
handle is allowed to return to its natural position, the 
pins are drawn into the couplings and the sack unloo- 
sened, 


GRAIN IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 

According to the latest report of the Bureau of 
Statistics barley, amounting to 2,300 bushels, was im- 
ported in August, against 9,934 bushels imported in 
August, 1892; and during the eight months ending 
with August 776,005 bushels were imported, compared 
with 964,551 bushels imported during the correspond- 
ing months of 1892. Corn, aggregating 1,605 bushels, 
was imported during the eight months ending with 
August, compared with 873 bushels imported during 
the corresponding months of 1892, Oats, amounting 
to 502 bushels, were imported in August, against 720 
bushels imported in August preceding; and during 
the eight months ending with August 16,925 bushels 
were imported, against 13,185 bushels imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the year preceding. 

Rye, amounting to 8,455 bushels, was imported 
during the eight months ending with August, against 
49 bushels imported during the corresponding month 
of the year preceding. Wheat, aggregating 114 bush- 
els, was imported in August, against 26,979 bushels 
imported in August preceding; and during the eight 
months ending with August 302,645 bushels were im- 
ported, compared with 1,005,597 bushels imported 
during the eight months ending with August preced- 
ing. 

Of imported barley we re-exported none in August, 
against 5,000 bushels re-exported in August preceding; 
and during the eight months ending with August we 
re-exported 28,983 bushels, compared with 86,505 
bushels re-exported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. We re-exported no oats in 
August and none in August, 1892; and during the 
eight months ending with August there were none re- 
exported, compared with 3,073 bushels re-exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. 

No rye was re-exported in August and none in 
August, 1892; during the eight months ending with 
August we re-exported 35,900 bushels and re-exported 
none during the corresponding months of 1892. No 
wheat was re-exported in August, against 71,865 
bushels re-exported in August, 1892; and during the 
eight months ending with August 197,177 bushels 
were re-exported, compared with 1,666,596 bushels re 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF 
GAS ENGINES. 


A California inventor claims to have increased the 
efficiency of gas engines by means of certain changes 
in the construction hitherto regarded as mechanically 
essential. In this case the engine has a double-acting 
piston adapted to take in the combustible mixture and 
compress it on either side of the power piston, there 
being an electric igniter for igniting the combustible 
charge. On opposite sides of the power piston are 
pistons drawing in the combustible mixture, one of 
these being connected by a tubular piston rod with a 
rectangular frame acted on by a quadrant cam on one 
of the drive wheel axles; the other piston has two 
piston rods, one of which is tubular, the rods passing 
through staffing boxes in the cylinder head, and being 
connected with a rectangular frame which incloses a 
quadrant cam secured to the other drive wheel axle. 
At the top of the cylinder is a valve chest, with gas 
and air passages and a gas pump, and in the under 
side of the cylinder are ports covered by a valve 
chest, in which is a double exhaust valve to open and 
close the ports alternately, the rod of the valve being 
connected with an eccentric rod embracing the eccen- 
tric on one of the drive wheel axles. On the frame of 
the engine is located a battery, one pole of which is 
conne¢ted with contact plates and the other pole with 
a switch. Tostart the engine gas is drawn by the 
pump from the supply pipe and forced into the cylin- 
der, already containing sufficient air to form an ex- 
plosive mixture, and the charge is ignited by the 
automatic making and breaking of electric contacts. 


Broom corn valued at $11,571 was exported during 
August, against an amount valued at $6,136, exported 
in August, 1892; and during the eight months ending 
with August broom corn, valued at $110,487, was éx- 
ported, against an amount, valued at $74,396, exported 
during the corresponding months ending with August 
preceding. 
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A NEW NORTH DAKOTA SCHEME. 
Nearly all of the Minnesota grain commission firms 
have recently received an interesting communica- 
tion from the. state railroad commission. of 
North Dakota, which suggests a new. departure in 
grain handling. There is a political flavor about the 
communication that is suspicious. The North 
Dakota railroad commission proposes that the grain 
commission firms in Minneapolis and Duluth shall de- 
posit bonds in the sum of $10,000 each with the rail- 
road commissioners of North Dakota as a surety 
against loss to shippers from that state. The letter 
admits that the state has no legal right to demand 
such an instrument, and inasmuch as. the circular 
letter Says that the name of any firm depositing the 
bond will be heralded broadcast over North Dakota 
by the country papers of that state, it leads the grain 
men to argue that the scheme is purely political, and 
that the railroad commissioners wish to pose. before 
the farmers of that state as being wide awake. and 
progressive—certainly progressive. 

The grain men are more amused than hurt by the 
request. They refer to the record of past years to 
show that the loss to. shippers through irresponsible 
grain firms has been trivial, and they suggest that if 
the state of North Dakota is going into the bond.busi- 
ness on behalf of the shipper, that it would be no 
more than fair to exact bonds from the shipper to 
protect the commission. firm against mortgaged 
wheat; storage tickets and overdrafts. 

The following is a copy of*the letter that has been 
received by Minneapolis firms. It bears date of Sep- 
tember 5, but was not sent out until this month: 


STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


Office of Board of Railroad Commissioners, Bis- 
marck, N. D., Sept. 5, 1893. ~ Dear Sir:—Owing to the 
agitation over the financial reliability of grain com- 
mission merchants soliciting consignments of grain 
from this state, a number of Minneapolis and Duluth 
commission merchants have voluntarily offered to file 
bonds with this office indemnifying against loss the 
parties consigning grain to them. 

While the matter is not strictly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of railroad commissioners, at its 
last meeting the board agreed to accept all such bonds 
filed with this office, and to acquaint the shippers of 
the state, through the state newspapers, of the names 
of those furnishing such bonds. 

As the bonds already filed. are in the sum of $10,- 
000, that amonnt is suggested to those desiring to fur- 
nish‘bonds. It is not necessary that the sureties shall 
be residents of the state of North Dakota, and the 
bond of any reliable surety company will be accepted 
by the board. 

As the filing of such a bond will establish confidence 
in the commission house furnishing it, and the fact 
be widely advertised, it is unnecessary. to. point out 
: the advantage to the commission merchants. A blank 
bond is inclosed, which you may fiJl out and forward 
to this office. 

By order of the board of railroad commissioners. 

Frnuay GRANT, Secretary. 


The grain men are not slow to pronounce the state- 
ment in the letter that ‘‘a number of Minneapolis and 
Duluth commission merchants have ‘voluntarily of- 
fered” their bonds a falsehood. The circular reads as 
if these “voluntary” offerings had suggested to the rail- 
road commissioners that it would not be a bad idea to 
have the movement general, and in the opinion of the 
grain men this is the’ weak point of the circular, as, 
in their opinion, it reveals its political character, 
The bond the railroad commissioners so innocently 
suggest as proper reads as follows: 

STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT’S BOND. 


Know all men by these presents, That....and.... 
and...., of. the county of...., and state of..:., as 
principals, and....of the county of....and....of the 
county of....and state of North Dakota, as sureties, 
are held and firmly bound unto Peter Cameron, Nels 
P. Rasmussen and B. B. Stevens, commissioners of 
railroads of the state of North Dakota, in the penal 
sum of....dollars, good and lawful money of the 
United States, well and truly to be paid to the state of 
North Dakota, and for the due performance and pay- 
ment of the same, we bind ourselves, our heirs, ex- 
ecutors and administrators firmly by these presents. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names and affixed our seals this....day of....189.. 

The conditions of this obligation are such that 
whereas, the principal hereof is a grain commission 
merchant doing business at the city of....in the state 
of....soliciting consignments from various people in 
the state of North Dakota, of grain for sale on com- 
mission. Nowin case the said..;.shall not well and 
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faithfully perform his duties to any person, persons 
or corporation of the state of North Dakota who shall 
confide grain to him for sale and disposal, or fail to 
promptly remit to such person, persons or corporation 
all proceeds thereof, less his commission and proper 
charges to be retained, then the above obligors are to 
make the deficiency good. 

Now, therefore, if the said....shall faithfully and 
lawfully perform their duties as commission. mer- 
chants as aforesaid, and comply with all the laws rel- 
ative thereto, then this obligation to become null and 
void, otherwise to be and remain in full force and 
effect. 

Blanks for notary accompany the bond. In view of 
this new departure in business methods, the grain 
men suggest that the jobbers in dry goods shall be 
called on to give a ‘‘dry goods jobbers’ bond’’ to the 
state of North Dakota that cotton goods sold to mer- 
chants in’ that state have no wool in them, and 
vice versa, and that the whole line of trade shall be 
put under bonds to thus keep the peace. Commission 
firms will pay no attention to the circular, as they re- 
gard it asa means by which the North Dakota rail- 
road commissioners hope to ‘‘whip them into line” 
and thus claim a little political popularity for their 
wisdom and sagacity. 


DRYING ATTACHMENT FOR CORN 
CRIBS. 


Joseph Welch of Delphos, O., has recently been 
granted a patent for the device illustrated herewith 


DRYING ATTACHMENT FOR CORN CRIBS. 


for'attaching to a corn crib for hastening the drying 
of the corn contained. 

The device is a ventilator that may be put in any 
and as many parts of the crib as is desired. 

The end of the ventilator is covered with iyon grat- 
ing as is shown at @in illustration. This is uncoy- 
ered so that air can’ freely enter the square air spout. 
The spout has two'strips on each: side to keep the 
corn from coming in contact with and closing up the 
openings in the sides of the spout, and thus prevent- 
ing the free circulation of the air through the spout 
and the corn. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION IN 
WET GRAIN. 


In the course of last year the overflow of the Elbe 
in the Torgau district of the Saxon Duchy of Merse- 
burg caused a great deal of grain that was ware- 
housed in an unthreshed condition in barns or kept in 
stacks to be thoroughly soaked, some stacks lying un- 
der water or being partially immersed for several 
days. After the floods had subsided, six barns that 
contained soaked grain and were situated in four 
different places were burnt down. These buildings 
and their contents were insured in different compa- 
nies for a collective sum of 290,000 marks, or about 
£14,000. At first the fires were attributed to 
spontaneous combustion, but the inquiries on the 
spot of the insurance companies threw doubt on the 
spontaneity of the flames, and ultimately Dr. Marker 
of the University of Halle, who is director of the 
laboratory of the Central Agricultural Society of the 
Prussian Province of Saxony, was called in as an expert. 
After personal investigation on the spot of the disaster, 
and many experiments in his laboratory, the profess- 
or pronounced against the spontaneous combustion 
theory, giving it as his opinion that spontaneous com- 
bustion in soaked and unthreshed grain was, under the 
circumstances, all but impossible. ; 


The first subscriber guessing nearest to the amount 
of wheat exported from the United States during 
January, 1894, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the agricultural department gets the prize—$50, 


EXPERIENCE OF AN OAT EXPERT. 


Fred Andrews, the genial and popular oat expert, 
returned this week from Chicago, where he receiyed 
a hearty, in fact, warm welcome, having been on the 
Board of Trade at the time the shooting affair oc- 
curred. His friends, says the New York Produce Ex- 
change Reporter, have prepared the following touching 
and pertinent lines on the occasion: 


“Out in the windy city, upon the Board of Trade, 

One morning Freddie Andrews his deft appearance made; 

To corner certain cereals, he thought he saw a chance, ° 

Which would enable him to view the great ‘Midway Plais- 
anee.”’ 


Then in the open gallery, high up above the floor, 

A stranger quickly entered and heard the loud uproar 

(He was a sorry specimen, a longish hair galoot), 

And ee out his blunderbuss straightway commenced 
to shoot. 


Oh, there was pandemonium, the brokers quick skedaddled, 

They did not care for puts and calls but left the market 
straddled, " : 

They fell-o’er one another in their scramble to the street : 

There neice was such excitement since Old Hutch cornered 
wheat. 


Now Freddie was a peaceful man and didn’t want to fight; - 
He doubtless thought discretion knocked valor out of sight; 
So, crawling *neath a table, he lay down on the floor 

And said, “If I get out of this I won’t come here no more.” 


He left as soon as possible that situation grim, 

And now he says that Plainfield is good enough for him. 
Should he ever in the future feel tempted from this rule, 
He'll buckle on his razor and seek the Mission School. 


THE RUSSIAN FLAX TRADE. 


The following particulars of the flax trade in Russia 
in 1892 are from the annual report of J. Michell, 
British consul at St. Petersburg: 

The whole quantity of flax exported from Russia in 
1892 was 194,322 tons, as against 182,774 tons in 1891, 
showing an increase of 6.3 per cent. The increased 
exportation of flax is said not to have been attributa- 
ble to the abundant crop of 1892, seeing that increased 
shipments took place only during the first three months 
of the year, those during the latter months falling 
comparatively below the exports of the preceding 
year, but entirely to an increased demand abroad, ac- 
companied by a rise of prices. Stocks from former 
years, and the whole of the crop of 1891, were exported 
at the beginning of the year and toward autumn. All 
the principal flax markets proved at the end of the 
year to have been-exhausted. ; 

According to the statistics published by the Central 
Statistical Committee of St. Petersburg, the crop of 
flax in 1892 of the whole of the Russian Empire, ex- 
cepting the region of the Trans-Caucasus, yielded 
277,921 tons; the yield in 1891, 1890 and 1889 having 


been respectively 251,508 tons, 292,762 tons and 315,865 ° 


tons. Out of the 12 provinces which form the flax 
growing area of Russia, the yield was greater in 1892 
than in 1889 only in five of these provinces, while in 
the remaining seven the decrease in the crop was 
more or less considerable. It should also be borne in 
mind that increased crops were only obtained in those 
provinces in which flax is grown for seed and where 
the fiber has no value in the market. 

The quantity of flax shipped in 1892 from St. Peters- 
burg to ports in the United Kingdom was father less 
than that exported in 1891, A large quantity, how- 
ever, was dispatched in the winter by rail to Revel 
and thence shipped to Great Britain, The total quan- 
tity of flax exported from St. Petersburg during the 
past year to all countries reached 45,564 tons, and 
1,169 tons of tow and codilla. The former is the 
largest quantity of flax dispatched from St. Peters- 
burg during the last 12 years, with the exception of 
1388, when the export of the article in question from 
St. Petersburg attained 48,388 tons. 


The San Francisco Commercial News says: Quite an 
impetus has given interest in the barley market by a 
reduction of freights overland to 65 cents per cental 
from terminal points in this state, and the purchase 
by an exporter of a large lot for shipment East in that 
way. For many months the rail rate has operated 
against overland business, and by lowering the tariff 
the railroad has opened the only avenue through 
which this article has not for some time found free 
outlet, At the same time, exports are large. ~ 
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A NEW CANADIAN GRAIN PORT. 


Only grain shippers themselves know anything 
about the trials and tribulations which Manitoba ship- 
pers have had to submit to in exporting our surplus 
cereal products, says a Manitoba exchange. Railway 
blockades, customs, difficulties and troubles at termi- 
nal elevators have been such as to make the exporter 
weary of existence. <A great deal of this difficulty has 
grown out of the fact that our wheat has been ex- 
ported through a foreign country. In the season of 
navigation from Montreal there is not the same diffi- 
culties in the way, but when this port becomes closed 
the shippers have been obliged to ship via New York 
and Boston. The first trouble comes in the customs 
regulations, as the grain must be bonded in passing 
through the United States. This necessitates special 
regulations in breaking bulk at terminal points, 
bonded bins, bonded elevator, etc. 

Another great difficulty has been in the grades. 
Shippers have been absolutely unable to secure sepa- 
rate storage for the different grades of wheat, from 
the railway and handling companies. Last year, for 
instance, while there were a dozen different grades of 
Manitoba wheat, the forwarding companies could only 
be induced to provide separate storage space for two 
grades. While some factions here were clamoring for 
more grades, shippers were unable to handle the 
grades already existing. 

The citizens of St. John, New Brunswick, have been 
working for some time to secure grain handling facil- 
ities at that port. They have at last taken the matter 
in their own hands, and have erected an elevator of 
300,000 bushels’ capacity, with the hope of attracting 
a portion of the grain trade to their port. The port of 
St. John is open all the year round, and the harbor and 

‘shipping facilities*are good. While the elevator is 
not a large one for storage purposes, it is large enough 
to handle a large quantity of grain and store in quan- 
tities to make up cargo lots. It is to be hoped that 
the difficulties experienced by shippers will be con- 
siderably reduced by the opening of this Canadian 
winter port for the export of grain. The elevator 


rates, as reported by the St. John Board of Trade, will. 


be as follows: 14 cents a bushel for grain stored from 
November 15 to May 15, and after that 4 cent a bushel 
for each succeeding 10 days. Oats will be charged 4 
cent per 34 pounds, and all other grain 4 cent for sin- 
gle 10 days’ storage, and 4+ cent per bushel for each 
succeeding 10 days. Turning grain will be done for 
t+ cent per bushel and mixing for + cent per bushel. 


. WANT TOSPECULATE WITH OTHER 
MEN’S MONEY. 


The wheat growers of Eastern Oregon have outlined 
a plan by which they hope to afford the farmers of 
that region relief from existing financial conditions, 
and have addressed the following circular to the 
Board of Trade of San Francisco. It explains itself: 

PENDLETON, ORE., Sept. 15, 1893. 

To the Wholesale Merchants and Bankers of the 
Pacific Coast States—Greeting: A convention of 
500 wheat raisers, representIng Eastern Oregon and 
the Walla Walla district of Eastern Washington, met 
at the City of Athens, Umatilla county, Ore., Septem- 
ber 10, to consult upon the interests of the wheat 
raisers of the Inland Empire in the present money 
stringency. 

The convention resolved by a unanimous vote that 
t> compel wheat growers to sell their crops at the 
present prices would result in universal ruin to them; 
that if they could hold their wheat till December 15 
the price would appreciate above the cost of produc- 
tion, and the crops would sell forenough to pay off 
the debts due the country merchants and banks and 
leave a slight margin for the farmers to live upon dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee by 

’ the convention to lay these facts before the wholesale 
merchants and bankers of the Pacific coast and to 
gently request them to refrain from pushing collec- 
tions against country merchants in Eastern Oregon 
and Eastern Washington until after January 1, 1894. 
In pursuance of the duty assigned us we make the 
above statement of facts'and conditions, and _ re- 
spectfully urge you, so far asin your power, to give 
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your country debtors of the mercantile class until 
January | next, to settle their indebtedness to you. 

This request is unusual, but conditions are extraor- 
dinary. A merchant should not be compelled to 
sell his goods for less than cost, nor should a farmer 
be forced to part with his wheat for a price less than 
the cost of production. 

There is no real price for wheat in this section now. 
Small lots have been sold for 28, 32 and 35 cents per 
bushel—figures below cost of raising it, but farmers 
cannot sell at these prices without absolute ruin. We 
believe prices for wheat will rise 10 to 20 cents a 
bushel within ninety days. 


CORNERED TONNAGE AT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Another attempt has been made to corner the wheat 
market of the Pacific coast. The last effort of the 
kind was made in 1882, and it came to grief, resulting 
in losses of millions of dollars to its projectors and 
almost swamping the Nevada Bank. George W. Mc- 
Near of San Francisco, who is said -to have dropped 
$1,000,000 in that deal, kept right along in the grain 
business after the collapse and has for years been 
known as the grain king of California. He is the man 
who engineered the recent corner, though he denies 
the corner. One day last month 36 vessels chartered 
for grain were in the harbor at Port Costa. Of these 
26 were chartered by McNear and the others by three 
other firms. As soon as the grain shippers learned 
that McNear controlled the tonnage in port messages 
were flashed across the continent to England calling 
for information as to the whereabouts of the white- 
winged fleet that has usually sailed through the 
Golden Gate at this time of the year. The answers 
were discouraging. The vessels were engaged else- 
where and could not be secured for months. 

“Tt brought us to a realization of our helplessness,”’ 
said one of our most prominent wheat brokers. Mr. 
McNear has got the whip hand. Wheat is lower now 
than it has ever been, but he can send it lower if he is 
so disposed. It is all simple enough. As he is the 
only man who can send his wheat away, he is the 
only man who will want to buy. Nothing can be done 
in the present condition of the money market. 

The financial stringency has helped McNear in his 
efforts to control the market. Farmers failing to se- 
cure loans from the banks on wheat have been forced 
to sell at about the rates that would have been real- 
ized at forced sales. Only at a few of the larger ware- 
houses were they able to get money sufficient to pur- 
chase bags. McNear saw all. this, and with the 
knowledge of the whereabouts and engagements of 
wheat ships understood that tonnage would be in 
strong position, would in fact control wheat, hence 
his move. 

He must make his deal in the next three months or 
he will be pinched. Ships will begin to come in and 
freights will drop like a shot. In a few words, Mr. 
McNear is betting that the hard times will continue 
for the next few months and he is taking advantage 
of the demand for money. 

To operate on the gigantic scale that the grain king 
is at present attempting calls for an immense sum of 
money. 

Well-informed men say that at least $2,000,000 is 
needed. Just where McNear is obtaining the hard 
cash is what is bothering the financial world, because 
farmers can get no advances on wheat in warehouses. 
It is more than suspected that some banks, heedless 
of what shattered the Nevada Bank in the Dresbach 
deal, have been advancing the necessary funds. Mc- 
Near is too shrewd and cautious a man to attempt a 
corner of the grain market without absolute assur- 
ances of plenty of cash. He was taught a lesson in 
the deal of 1882, when he was supposed to have 
dropped $1,000,000 and paid up every cent of it. Under 
the charter he has twenty days to load the smaller 
ships and thirty days to load the larger. If he fails 
to fulfill his contract in that time he is charged a de- 
murrage of 8 cents per day for each registered ton up 
to the amount agreed on for the charter and all dam- 
ages arising from detention. 

Mr. MecNear is by birth a Scotchman. He is short, 
sturdy and red faced, with a solid looking head and 
square shoulders. He began life as a small commis- 


sion merchant in Petaluma, Cal., handling farm pro- 
duce. Along in the sixties he started in the grain 
business in San Francisco, and despite some heavy 
losses made a great deal of money. He is not a bril- 
liant operator, working very cautiously and with great 
secretiveness. Nobody is ever aware of what he is 
about until his schemes are consummated. 

In his many big transactions he has always dis- 
played a steady nerve and clear brain, and even when 
he has lost he has made no sign of distress. 

Once he attempted to do the same thing with car- 
goes, and they dropped suddenly, costing hifn a mil- 
lion. This time he may have made closer calculations. 
If he succeeds it will mean a fortune for him. If he 
loses it will drop him to the extent of about $3,000,000. 
To win, McNear is compelled to keep freights up. The 
stringency in the money market helps him. But sup- 
pose the banks should decide to lend money on wheat, 
He would be gone. That’s the chance he takes. 


WONDERFUL ACCEPTANCE OF 
WEIGHTS. 


It is so seldom that railroad companies will accept 
shippers’ weights that many of our readers will be 
surprised to learn of an agreement made between the 
superintendent of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association and several hundred grain dealers and 
millers in the territory of that association. The 
agreement is as follows: 

‘“WitnessetH: That the undersigned, in consider 
ation of the several railroads with whom we do busi- 
ness, agreeing to accept the weights furnished on bills 
of lading on our shipments, so far as their lines are 
concerned, and billing out our shipments on basis of 
such weights, also to accept our weights on shipments 
received by us, do hereby agree to furnish to the said 
lines correct gross weights, and to allow the said 
George L. Carman, superintendent, or his duly au- 
thorized representative, to inspect our invoice and 
other necessary books, to verify the weights furnished 
by us to the several railroad companies on our bills of 
lading. 

“It is also agreed that where errors are. made by us 
in billing this property, as shown by our invoices, the 
said George L. Carman, superintendent, will have 
authority to bill against us for amount of discrepancy 
at the full rate on said property from point of ship- 
ment to destination. 

‘‘And the said George L. Carman, superintendent, 
hereby agrees that he will have weighed and billed 
out according to actual weights, all shipments from 
such millers and grain dealers as do not sign his agree- 
ment, or conform to its requirements after same has 
been signed.’”’ 


STORAGE RATES AT TOLEDO. 


The Toledo and Wabash Elevator Company of To- 
ledo, O., recently issued the following notice: 


Until further notice, on all sound grain, our elevat- 
ing charges, including storage for ten days or any 
part thereof, are one-half of a cent per bushel, and 
for each succeeding ten days or any part thereof a 
storage charge of one-fourth of a cent a bushel. 

Owing to the prevailing low prices of grain, and 
wishing to utilize our storage room, we are making 
the exceedingly low rates for a reasonable amount of 
grain of grades not below No. 3, for. winter storage 
(exclusive of elevating charges) from Sept. 15, 1893, 
to April 15, 1894, inclusive, the same as the summer 
rate, except in cases where storage has accumulated, 
as follows, on and after 

Sept. 15, 18938, to April 15, 1894, 4 cents a bushel. 

Oci. 1, 1898, to April 15, 1894, 34 cents a bushel. 

Noy. 1, 1893, to April 15, 1894, 3 cents a bushel. 

Dec. 1, 1893, to April 15, 1894, 24 cents a bushel. 

After which there will be no further storage 
charged until and including April 15, 1894. 

I, E. Havinanp, Supt. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton elevators at 
Toledo are not included in the list of elevators mak- 
ing the 4-cent rate from September 15 to April 15, 
etc. The Union, Wabash and Lake Shore companies 


all agreed to it. 


It is generally conceded that the late financial panic, 
which operated to make the securing of money with 
which to carry wheat in the speculative market more 
difficult, has been one of the elements tending to de- 
press the price.—Faribault (Minn.) Republican. 
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[We invite correspondence from eyery one in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


WOULD NOT DO WITHOUT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 like 
your paper very much and would not be without it. 
I think every elevator agent and grain buyer ought to 
keep posted on what is being done in his line of busi- 
ness, and he can do this fully by reading the AMERI- 
cAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, I inclose $1 for 
one more year’s subscription. 

Yours truly, Epw. F. Bours, 
Agent Monarch Elevator Company. 
Elliott, N. D. 
STILL AT THE OLD STAND. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In one 
of your late issues of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gran TRADE it was announced that our firm had 
dissolved partnership. It was correct in one sense 
only. One of the members retired from the firm, but 
the balance of us are at the old stand trying to do 
more business than ever before. Judging by the pub- 
licity given to the item in all directions the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE must have a wide circu- 
lation. 


Yours truly, 
Bluffton, Ind. 


PLAN OF PROPOSED BOARD ‘OF TRADE 
CLEARING HOUSE. 


STUDABAKER, SALE & Co. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The ob-- 


ject of the proposed new clearing house is to receive 
and hold in trust for members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade all. contracts for future delivery until their 
maturity, and by so doing do away with ‘‘rings,”’ 
‘“‘settlements,’’ ‘‘offsets’’ and ‘‘differences,’’ and bring 
down a Board of Trade transaction-to the level of or- 
dinary understanding. 

The clearing house will also eliminate risks just as 
a farmer is relieved from risk after he has bought a 
pig and then resold it. Everybody with sense is in 
favor of the change, but nobody wants to lead. 

Yours truly, Rost. LINDBLOM. 

Chicago, Ill. 

HAY AT LOUISVILLE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We send 
you the rules governing the official inspection at 
Louisville and report the condition of the market as 
follows: A good demand exists for the best grades of 
timothy hay and prices are firm; if receipts continue 
as light as for the past week or two, some advance 
may be looked for; prices ruling at present (October 
i0) are: Choice timothy $13.50, No. 1 $12.50 to $13.00, 
No. 2 $11.50 to $12.00. No demand for common mixed 
hay; prices range on this from $8 to $11. The follow- 
ing are the inspection rules: 

Choice timothy hay shall be pure timothy, sound 
and sweet, good bright color and cut at proper time 
and well cured. 

No. 1 timothy hay shall be timothy, sound and 
sweet, good color, and to contain not over one-sixth of 
either clover or red top, and to be free from wood and 
briars. 

No. 2 timothy hay shall be timothy, sound, good 
color, and to contain not over one-fourth of either 
clover or red top. 

Mixed hay; timothy, red top and clover, mixed, that 
will not grade No. 2. 

No grade; musty, mouldy, stained, and containing 
white top or weeds. 

No. 1 prairie hay shall be sound and sweet, fine in 
texture, good color and free from flags, willows and 
coarse grasses. 

No. 2 prairie hay shall be sound and sweet, fine in 
texture and free from flags, willows and coarse grasses, 
but off in color. 

Fees allowed and to be paid by the party demand- 
ing the inspection, viz.: For carload lots, 30 cents 


per carload. For carload lots, reinspection, 50 cents 
per carload additional. For hay on levy, same rate as 
carload lots. For loose hay in wagons, 10 cents per 
load. 

Yours, CALLAHAN & Sons. 

Louisville, Ky. 

OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Busi- 
ness the past month has not been up to that of August, 
although several have no cause to complain. The 
market has ruled inactive, and plenty of spot stuff has 
been obtainable at prices under what it would cost to 
ship, as is generally the case with the Boston market. 


RECEIPTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Cotton Seed Meal, bushels yi. wc .ccme auc ciincine settee 650 
Corn: bushels 23.3%..8. terrae sis aateraieis 582,711 635,458 
‘Wheat, bushels. sos. demas vai aeece eis 401,069) 578,295 
Oats, bushels. itis acatas ctoteels salsleaierstete 1,041,532 570,607 
Ry6; sDUshels:) Sven ama are ee cera eats 1,590) 6,175 
Mill Peed: fons vine sete cis vais soem 3,336 5,563 
Oatmeal, sacks ioe.) cic sntcece siete aarente 2,790 1,120 
Oiitmeal, Darvela se cte.d te tte oe losis ears alsa 4,563 2,385 
Cornmeal, barrels: o.jfon als. 's sls ete iersrele 9,505 16,226 
Barley, bushelsviiesensec. ee eee 8,883 2,680 
Malt; bushelet. sae neh enies s+ nu sneer 80,310} 107,845 
Opsy Dales Ay facta. ele ve vente leis eters ae 406 372 
Peas; bushels, secs amacentaae oe ementon 1,217 2,600 
Flour, barrels ins.0..02 satelite 124,149 159,985 
Flour, sacks 193,081 178,269 
Hay, nCals.ccdasa seis dens eect 1,729 vival 
Straw. CAS Uiacrmstnettamite teers 92 68 

EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushelsi servi. cess ates 671,999 364,294 
Corn;* bushels, ©. dew sae tate cei 293,687 264,739 
Oats Dushelse, Aig see wie oo ors core otek lata FoMlatiaeieteah a ve 19,598 
Peas, bushels. . Sins ess spe ns le stets ois haste stetee etl fame cette Te 
Buclewheat, DushOleisa cvs :- tes: cterote cies ears llelets Bragsisies 825 
Cornmeal, barrel Stamctrcipteteicls ctl e alessio 3,680. 4,158 
Oatmeal, barrels Woniesee sanity osha eee 580 298 
Oatmeal |. sackss spores sotks ete eyias 5,616 330 
Flour aeks 1% peahyriaas acces oe telnet 246,514} 259,863 
Flour, barrels 7 coasmakis ce ca eictaseeee ole 30,304 32,798 
Mill. Heed) Ones vacant wane syrara tes eae 268) 5. enemas ets 
HG) DALES. Bivins che eete~ lem en aaa teaion BUOLs te uae 


H. P. Howland, grain dealer at Spencer, Mass., was 
burned out September 138. The firm of Cressey, 
Noyes & Co. dissolved September 23. J. H. Cressey 
continues the business under the name and style of J. 
H. Cressey & Co., and I’. A. Noyes has formed a co- 
partnership with B. L. Colby to be known as Noyes & 
Colby. A. J. Clare and D. F. Parker have joined the 
matrimonial ranks. Ed Kilduff and Henry Jenkins 
started for the World’s Fair together, but Ed got 
home first with the dust of the different states on his 
shoes, and Henry showed up later with the dust but 
no shoes and concedes Kilduff the better walker. 

Yours, etc., BuNKER HItLu. 
TARIFF WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND RUS- 
SIA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The cen- 
ter of this war is the large town Moskau, with the 
many manufacturers, who are willing to sacrifice any- 


thing for their fatherland if they can only turn out. 


the competition and obtain high prices from their 
own neighbors. These people will, however, not 
only turn out the foreign country Germany, but they 
desire as well to be free from the competition of the 
German Polnic town of Lodz. For years there has 
been a war between the two places. One has already 
gone so far as to examine the working people in Lodz 
as to their knowledge of the Russian language; many 
have been sent away, but quite the same Lodz is still 
able to compete. 

Mr. Twanjnschenkow of the Moskau Zeitung, who 
is the principal agitator in this war, already confirms 
that Russia has not only no need of a duty arrange- 
ment, but in his opinion, the duty war has brought 
direct advantages to the Russian grain production, as 
in consequence the government had been induced to 
take several measures in favor of the farmers. He 
writes: ‘‘Should some people be anxious because the 
prices for grain are declining, it is quite without rea- 
son; on the contrary, the prices are rising in the ports 
and in the interior markets of Russia. The reason 
for this circumstance is partially the effect of rain, 
partially the opening of new markets for Russian 
grain. In all events, the first dangerous period of the 
price reduction has been overcome.’’ Mr. Twanjn- 
schenkow expects very much from the commercial 
connections with Switzerland, which country had in- 


deed until now only bought oats of bad quality, but 
which would, without doubt, buy other grain as well 
if better acquainted with the Russian markets. 
Should these hopes indeed be realized their fulfillment 
will not alter in any way the present bad situation of 
the farmers. 

The Finanzbote writes: ‘‘The inactivity and stag- 
nation of the trade in our interior markets is still ex- 
isting without change and prices are inclined to go 
farther downward.’ Mr. Schekulin, Adelsmartchall 
of the estate Kursk, writes: ‘‘The present times are 
very unfavorable for the farmers. After two crop 
failures, one had hoped for this year a good turnout. 
Farmers thought they would have not only enough, 
but enough as well to cover the losses of preceding 
years. Thecrop is not as good asexpected. The 
grain has much straw and few kernels. Moreover, 
prices, in consequence of the duty war between Ger- 
many and Russia, are lower than ever before. There 
are newspapers which see only the best in this war. 
One thinks that the farmers can bear everything, and 
that they will bear the present troubles from love for 
their fatherland. But that is rather an illusion. 
They are obliged to bear the trouble, because no one 
will buy the grain. They are obliged to sell below 
value, and farmers shall once more await privation 
after a series of bad crops and failures.”’ 

The manufacturing concerns, being anxious that in 
the discussion about the matter in Berlin, the Russian 
Government might make certain concessions in con- 
sequence of the bad situation of the farmers, have 
poured upon the financial minister a great many peti- 
tions. The discussion about an arrangement will be- 
gin in Berlin on the 2d of October. No doubt all 
people expect very much from this interview, as it is 
impossible for both parties to bear this war a long 
time. : 

Yours truly, WILHELM MUHLE, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


REVIEW OF HAMBURG GRAIN MARKET. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
market is without change, being still very flat. Only 
good qualities of white oats, with prompt shipments, 
are demanded. About September 11 prices went mo- 
mentarily upward, on account of higher quotations 
from America. All the same, however, there were 
no more buyers in the market for maize. People here 
in general are convinced that the American crop is a 
good one, and besides, the Roumanian crop is not with- 
out importance for this market. The newspaper 
Donau says the Roumanian crop has- resulted in 
1892-93 to 21,184,260 hectoliters (2,837 bushels) of 
wheat, 2,714,760 hectoliters of rye, 12,561,980 hecto- 
liters of barley, 5,388,140 hectoliters of oats. Rye is 
at present quiet, without large transactions. Wheat 
is very flat and American No. 2 red winter wheat has 
been sold f. 0. b. river boat at Mkr119@118M. The 
stock of wheat here is still extensive. 

The duty war with Russia does not influence the 
Hamburg and Berlin market. The oats crop in Rou- 
mania is large as to quantity and shows good quali- 
ties, as do also the exports from America, Our 
market is about the same, although the oat crop in 
Germany has not been so small for years. The rye 
and wheat crop has turned out well in Germany, 
The same will supply our markets tolerably well, and 
eventually American wheat, La Plata, etc., will be at 
hand. \ 

All the Russian grain bought on contracts before 
the beginning of the duty war is here protested, and 
public sales take place nearly every day. The Dutch 
ports are said to be quite full, from grain protested 
in Germany. 

One is already of the opinion now in Russia that 
shortly an arrangement will be made between Ger- 
many and Russia. St. Petersburg grain exporting 
firms, for instance, were asked for offers of oats for 
France, and replied to await better prices and the end 
of the duty war. Also buyers here are of this opin- 
ion and transactions of opts for the terms following 
October are very few. During late times the writer 
has several times been asked for California barley. 

Wheat, flat Elber, new crop, 128@130 marks (a 
mark is equivalent to 23.8 cents in U. S. money); M. 
140(@145, duty paid; Holstein and Mecklenburg, new 
crop) 128@130 M., 144@150 M., duty paid; Holstein 
and Mecklenburg, old crop, 180 M., 156@158 M., duty 


in 
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paid. Wheatin transit, Walla Walla, 116@120 M. 
per 1,000 kilos (a kilos is equivalent to 2.21 pounds); 
La Plata, 114@120 M. per 1,000 kilos; Donau, 105(@ 
110 M. per 1,000 kilos; Kansas No. 3, 118(@@122 M. per 
1,000 kilos; Kansas No. 2, 122(@124 M. per 1,000 kilos; 
spring wheat No. 3, 118(@120 M. per 1,000 kilos; 
red winter wheat No. 2, steamer grade, 116@ 
118 M, per 1,000 kilos; sail grade, 118(@120 per 1,000 
kilos. Rye, quiet; Holstein and Mecklenburg, 122@ 
128, 135(@145 duty paid; in transit, Danubian, 102(@ 
105 M. Barley, Holstein and Mecklenburg, 135(@150 
M. per 1,000 kilos; Saale, 185(@220 M. per 1,000 kilos; 
in transit, Bohemian, 155(@200 M. per 1,000 kilos; 
Danubian, 85(@110 M. per 1,000 kilos. White oats, 
Elber, Holstein and Mecklenburg, new crop, 160(@ 
170 M. per 1,000 kilos; old crop, 180(@200 M. per 1,000 
kilos; in transit, American, 120(@125 M. per 1,000 
kilos; Roumanian, 121(@130 M. per 1,000 kilos. Maize, 
mixed corn No. 2, 95(@96 M. per 1,000 kilos; Cinquan- 
tin, 100@102 M. per 1,000 kilos; Danubian, 88(@90 M. 
per 1,000 kilos. Buckwheat, Holstein and Mecklen- 
burg, 140@150 M. per 1,000 kilos; in transit, Ameri- 
can, 136@138 M. per 1,000 kilos; French, 128@130 M. 
per 1,000 kilos. Peas, Baltic and Canadian, duty 
paid, 155(@162 M. per 1,000 kilos. The above prices 
per kilos are f. 0. b. river boat. 
Very truly, 
Hamburg. 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column 


WILHELM MUHLE. 


No. 9. Where Can Buckwheat Be Secured.—I would 
like to be informed through the columns of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE where I can 
buy buckwheat and what price I must pay for it.—M. 
GREGSON, Miller, Austin, Minn. 


No. 10. What is the Best Grain Scale.—We would like 
to have the opinion of elevator men as to what is the 
best and most reliable automatic grain weighing ma- 
chine. We wish to get one and would like one that 
would register correctly. By complying with the 
above you will greatly oblige.—D. McIntyre, En- 
derby, B. C., Canada. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets during 
the fifteen weeks ending October 7 for the three 
last years was as follows: 


1898. 1892. 1891. 
St. Louis 7,530,000) 15,927,000} 14,083,000 
Toledo... 7,079,000} 16,463,000} 13,988,000 
Detroit 4,091,000 3,729,000 3,990,000 
Kansas City........... 5,600,000) 12,267,000 5,432,000 
CincMAA eves as 491,000 1,069,000 1,513,000 
Winter wheat....... 24,791,000) 49,455,000} 39,006,000 
WIGCAGON cous esse e's « 8,387,000) 25,830,000) 24,083,000 
Milwaukee............ 3,502,000 5,334,000 2,894,000 
Minneapolis........... 13,518,000) 17,043,000) 14,435,000 
OTE Ewen, ahs rata shnie 0:0 10,990,000; 11,439,000} 12,089,000 
Spring wheat....... 36,397,000) 59,646,000) 58,501,000 
Winter wheat....... 24,791,000} 49,455,000) 39,006,000 
Total, 15 weeks. .... | 61,188,000! 109,101,000) 92,507,000 


Ed Pardridge says of his recent brief but expensive 
campaign on wheat: ‘I have been fitting up a store 
on State street, and so far it has cost me just about 
$60,000 more than it ought to. When I wasin New 
York to buy goods the people I traded with never 
failed to ask me what I thought about wheat. I told 
them that I was bearish. They said they didn’t 
agree with me; that they felt, as investors or mer- 
chants, wheat was a better buy than sale. ‘To tell the 
truth, I found out that most of them had a little 
wheat here or there. I heard the same sort of talk 
on Wall street. I became infected myself with this 
mercantile view of the situation and got along. It 
cost me about $40,000 before I found out I was wrong, 
and then about $20,000 more to get out after I found 
I was wrong.”’ 


CROP ** CONDITIONS. 


Missourr, Harris, SULLIVAN Co.—Wheat is both 


poor in quality and in yield. We are compelled to’ 


ship in all of our wheat. A little 60 pound wheat was 


raised, but the crop will not average over 54 pounds.. 


C. W. GRAHAM. 


Inuinois, ATHENS, MENARD Co.—Wheat will aver- 
age about 10 bushels per acre. All of it grades No. 
3. T do not know of a farmer in the country who has 
raised No. 2. Oats are excellent, yield good, and 
averaged about 30 bushels to the acre. Corn is very 
fair, and good considering the dry weather we have 
had. Will average 40 bushels to the acre. FrRD 
WALTHER. 


Towa, Rock Rarrps, Lyon Co.—Wheat is in good 
condition, but small. The acreage will average 16 
bushels. Oats will run 20 bushels to the acre. The 
quality is better than last year. Barley will average 
14 bushels to the acre. It is not an average as to 
quality. The corn crop is excellent. We have never 
had such a. crop in our section of the country. 
Tuomas Burton. 


WasHINGTON, PaLous’City, WHITMAN Co., Septem- 
ber 23.—The present crop of wheat will be about an 
average one. The harvest has been delayed by the 
late spring and wet weather, and is fully five weeks 
later than a year ago. The receipts of new crop 
wheat at warehouses have been light up to the present 
time. Harvest will be completed, I think, by October 
15. W. F. CHALENOR. 


Onto, Paris, STARK Co., October 6.—The wheat 
acreage is about an average one, and yield 25 to 30 
bushels to the acre. The quality is the best we have 
had in years and will weigh 61 to 62 pounds to the 
bushel. Farmers are marketing all we can receive. 
We are paying 62 cents. The corn crop is short, the 
ears small and hard. The acreage of oats is about an 
average. The yield is good and quality excellent. 
Davin Morts. 


Inurnors, ATwoop, Prarr Co.—Wheat acreage was 
greatly reduced by being winter killed. Quality of 
that harvested is only moderate. Very little good 
wheat, and I doubt if any will grade No. 2. Corn 
will be about one-half crop. The quality is good. 
Oats acreage was large and full up to the average. 
The quality is excellent and will weigh from 35 to 40 
pounds to the bushel. Hay is light crop. Little 
baled at this station. 


WASHINGTON, PALOUSE VALLEY.—The grain yields of 
the Palouse Valley seem to improve as harvest pro- 
gresses. The average which was at first 30 bushels 
per acre, has run close to 35. This is owing to the 
fact that crops in the western part of the valley, 
where they mature earliest, are always lighter than 
farther east, where the wheat matures more slowly 
and has a better chance for full development. Fall 
sown wheat about Pullman and Colfax is making 40 
bushels to the acre very easily. 


Iowa, EAGLE Grove, WRIGHT Co.—Wheat is small 
acreage, yield will average 18 bushels to the acre, and 
the quality is fair. The average weight is 56 pounds, 
One-half will grade No. 3, and the balance No. 2. 
Flax crop is above the average in quality and yield. 
The yield per acre averaged.10 bushels to the acre. 
We do not use the flax straw. Hay is the best we 
ever had in yield and quality. Corn is the best we 
ever raised, being at least 5 bushels above any crop we 
have ever had. ‘The corn acreage was at least 10 per 
cent. greater than any year preceding. Oats acreage 
average; yield about 25 bushels to the acre, and aver- 
age weight about 26 pounds to the bushel. F. H. 
Scorv. 


IowA, BrooktyNn, PowkskKIEK Co.—Wheat is princi- 
pally winter wheat and fair quality; yield below the 
average; acreage very small. Oats are very light, 
will weigh from 25 to 28 pounds on the test scale. 
Occasionally we have a load that is heavier. Wehave 
had some that weighed 31 pounds. Corn acreage is 
about the same as last year, or about an average acre- 
age. (Quality will be good. There isa great amount 
of old corn in the country about us. The farmers 
have at least 25 per cent. of the last crop on hand. 
Clover and timothy seed are very fine, but little is 
raised. No hay will be shipped this year, although 
the crop was very good. Barley and rye are. not 
raised to any extent. W. T. Houmss. 


Iowa.—The following is an advance summary of 
the biennial census of Iowa crops made by the town- 
ship assessors under the law passed two years ago— 
the first report made under it: Land in farms—Im- 
proved, 25,024,117 acres; unimproved, 5,186,377 acres; 
total, 30,210,494 acres. Winter wheat sown in the 
fall of 1892 (harvested in ’93), amounted to 233,553 
acres. Spring wheat harvested in 1892, 660,240 acres. 
There was a decrease of 6 per cent. in the acreage of 
spring wheat this year, compared with 1892. Esti- 
mated acreage of wheat (winter and spring) harvested 
this year, 854,189 acres. Making allowance for towns 
from which returns wer. not complete, the land in 
corn in 1892 was 5,469,946 acres. There was an aver- 
age increase this year of 10 per cent. The area plant- 


ed this year was, therefore, 6,016,940 acres. The area 
in oat, in 1892 was 3,997,737 acres, this season’s acre- 
age 4,197,623. The acreage in 1884 was 3,054,127. 


SratE OF Goop Fortunn, Fenicrry, Goop Luck 
County.—The quality of the information in the only 
journal published exclusively in the interests of the 
grain trade is excellent, and the quantity is large, so 
that subscribers will get their money’s worth whether 
they secure the $50 prize in the guessing contest or 
not. EKach reader of the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE knows how many bushels of wheat 
were exported from this country last January, but 
none are supposed to know how many will be exported 
during the next January. If you think you know the 
amount, or are good at guessing fill out the guessing 
ticket published elsewhere in this issue and send it to 
Mitchell Bros. Co., 184 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Inurnois.— The weather crop bulletin of the Illinois 
Weather Service gives the following as the condition 
of the crops for the state of Illinois for the week end- 
ing October 2. The ground is generally in excellent 
condition for fall plowing, and this work is being vig- 
orously pushed. Considerable seeding has been ac- 
complished, but this work has been retarded some- 
what by the heavy rains, particularly in the Southern 
division. In some sections seeding has been finished. 
Some farmers have delayed sowing owing to the pres- 
ence of grasshoppers. Grain lately sown will also be 
greatly benefited by the rains. The reports indicate 
that the yield of corn, except in a few counties, will 
be greater than was anticipated some weeks ago, and 
the quality will also be good. This crop is now being 
cut, and in some locations cribbed. . 


Oxuto.—Northern section.—The early sown wheat 
is up, looking fairly well; late sown up looks 
sickly and uneven, owing to the dry, cold winds. 
Corn cutting is finished. Potatoes are nearly all dug, 
with light yield. Middle section.—Corn is nearly 
all cut, and husking is in progress in some local- 
ities. Wheat is being largely sown in corn ground, 
and seeding is well advanced; early sown wheat 
is coming up, but in somewhat uneven. Clover 
hulling is progressing rapidly, the yield being fair. 
Potatoes are nearly all dug; crop light. Fall plowing 
nearly completed. Southern section.—Corn cutting 
is well along, some is inshock, and in several counties 
will be ready to husk the first week in October. 
Wheat sowing is well advanced; early sown is up and 
doing nicely. Some wheat being sown on corn land. 
Potatoes about all dug, crop short. 


Kansas.—Secretary Mohler of the state Agricul- 
tural Department in a report issued October 7 says: 
The reports made to this office by the regular corre- 
spondents for the month ended September 30 with re- 
gard to wheat, rye, oats and barley are final. With 
respect to corn an estimate is made of the probable 
yield. The low corn product of the state reported by 
correspondents is due chiefly to the severe ordeal to 
which the plant was subjected during the intensely 
heated period in September. The high temperature 
continuing several weeks in that month, and the arid 
condition of the soil cut short the late corn in all por- 
tions of the state, and some of the earlier has also 
been lightened. Wheat (winter)—The totalarea sown 
in the state,4,909,972 acres; acres harvested, 2,617,694; 
total winter wheat product, 24,881,448 bushels; yield 
per acre on area harvested, 9.5 bushels; percentage of 
area sown which was harvested, 53.3. Spring wheat 
area sown in the state, 200,901 acres; acres harvested, 
35,118; produced on area harvested, 208,239 bushels; 
yield per acre on area harvested, 5.92 bushels; percent- 
age of area sown which was harvested, 17. Oats—Total 
area sown in state, 1,758,127 acres; total product, 28,- 
194,717 bushels; yield per acre, 16.03 bushels. Rye— 
Area sown instate, 198,717 acres; total product, 1,068,- 
019 bushels; yield per acre, 5.34 bushels. Barley— 
Total area sown, 201,378 acres; total product for state, 
467,882 bushels; yield per acre, 2.382 bushels. Corn— 
Total area planted in state, 6,227,067 acres; acres re- 
ported worth harvesting, 4,621,162; total probable 
product for the state, 113,585,652; bushels yield per 
acre on acres worth harvesting, 24.57 bushels; yield 
per acre on total area planted, 18,09 bushels. The con- 
dition of balance of crops growing in| the state are re- 
ported as follows: Broom corn compared with aver- 
age 65, alfalfa 70, prairie grass 68, sorghum 66 
potatoes 51, millet 72. In the eastern belt 41 per cent. 
of area designed for fall wheat is reported sown Octo- 
ber 1, in the central belt 28 per cent., and in the west- 
ern belt 11 per cent. The recent rains have assured a 
good stand of wheat this fall and have encouraged 
farmers to seed a large area. The rains have also im- 
proved greatly the outlook for fall and winter feed, 
and in a general way the prospects for the future have 
been much improved. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The Octover returns 
to the statistician of the Department of Agriculture 
makes the general condition of corn 75.1, against 76.6 
for last month, or 79.8. October for 1892; the falling 
off in condition is the result of the continued drouth 
which has prevailed since June, and was not broken 
in the corn belt until the latter end of September. 
The drouth was most severe in the principal corn pro- 
ducing states. The averages of condition in these 
states are as follows: Ohio 70, Indiana 61, Illinois 65, 
Iowa 93, Missouri 69, Kansas 64, Nebraska 65, The 
returns of yield per acre of wheat indicates produc- 
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tion of about 11.3 bushels, being 1.7 bushels less than 
last October estimate. The rate of yield in New 
York is 14.5 bushels, Pennsylvania 14.0, Ohio 15.0, 
Michigan 13.0, Indiana 14.2, Illinois 11.4, Wisconsin 
13.3, Minnesota 9.1, Iowa 11.5, Missouri 9.5, Kansas 
9.4, Nebraska 8.7, South Dakota 8.6, North Dakota 
9.5, California 11.2. Highest rate of yield in the New 
Hngland, Western, extreme Western and Mountain 
states, and lowest in the Central, West and Southern 
states. Thesmall yield is the result of the drouth during 
the fall, which caused poor germination and growth, 
the severe winter following causing considerable win- 
ter killing. The low condition in many states is the 
result of the dry spring. The yield would have been 
much less had not much of the worthless wheat been 
plowed up and the ground put in other grains; The 
quality in the Eastern, Southern and Pacific states is 
up to an average, while in the states from which the 
commercial supplies are obtained it is below an aver- 
age. The states reporting the lowest averages as to 
quality are: Kentucky 86, Illinois 80, Wisconsin 85, 
lowa 88, Missouri 73, Kansas 75, Nebraska 84. The 
average yield of oats as consolidated is 23.5 bushels, 
against 24.5 last year. The last report of condition 
was 74.9, against 78.9 the same month last year. The 
average of the estimated state yields of rye is 13.3, 
against 12.7 last year. The average yield of barley is 
21.7, against 23.7 last year. The condition of buck- 
wheat is 73.5, against 77.5 last month, and 85.6 Oct. 1, 
1892. The condition of potatoes is given at 71.2, a 
loss of only 6-10 of a point since the last report. But 
three October conditions have been lower in the last 
decade, of 1887, 1890 and 1892. 


IMPORT AMERICAN CORN. 


The total exports of corn to all countries aggre- 
gated 5,910,930 bushels in July, against 2,703,251 bush- 
els in July, 1892. During. the seven months ending 
with July the exports aggregated 31,343,370 bushels, 
compared with 59,569,596 bushels exported during the 
corresponding period of 1892. Corn aggregating 1,- 
124,199 bushels was exported to the United Kingdom 
in hee: compared with exports of 787,811 bushels in 
Juy, 1892, and during the seven rapt ending with 
July 10, 991,225 bushels were exported, against 26,849, - 
273 bushels exported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. To Germany the exports of corn during July 
amounted to 871,735 bushels, against 643,821 bushels 
in July, 1892, and during the seven months ending 
with July the exports amounted to 3,616,661 bushels, 
compared with 12,653,883 bushels exported in the cor- 
responding months of 1892. The exports of corn to 
France during July amounted to 200,000 bushels, com- 
pared with none exported in July, 1892. During the 
seven months ending with July 1,226,534 bushels were 
exported, compared with 1,922,632 bushels exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. We ex- 
ported to other countries in Europe 1,276,175 bushels 
of corn in July, against 388,885 bushels in July, 1892, 
and during the seven months ending with July the 
exports were 5,285,658 bushels, compared with 14,173,- 
195 bushels exported during the corresponding months 
of 1892. 

We exported to the British North American Pos- 
sessions 2,025,515 bushels in July, against 149,165 
bushels in July, 1892, and during the seven months 
ending with July the exports aggregated 6,427,596 
bushels, compared with 1,733,145 bushels exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. 

The exports of corn to Mexico during July amounted 
to 147,993 bushels, against 535,282 bushels in July, 
1892, and during the seven montks ending with July 
the exports amounted to 2,258,129 bushels, compared 
with 4130,652 bushels for the corresponding period of 
1892. The exports of corn to Central American states 
and British Honduras amounted to 11, 866 bushels dur- 
ing July, against 8,266 bushels in July, 1892, and dur- 
ing the seven months ending with July the exports 
were 129,561 bushels, compared with 90,745 bushels 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 
The exports to Cuba in July were 144,301 bushels, 
against 117,379 bushels in July, 1892, and during the 
seven months ending with July 675,730 bushels were 
exported, compared with 588,383 bushels exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. We ex- 
ported to Puerto Rico 1,884 bushels of corn in July, 
against 4,744 bushels in July, 1892, and during the 
seven months ending with July the exports amounted 
to 16,814 bushels, compared with 39,017 bushels for 
the corresponding period of 1892. There were 947 
bushels of corn exported to Santo ‘Domingo during 
the seven months ending with July, compared with 
2,563 bushels exported during the seven months end- 
ing with July, 1892. To the other West Indies and 
_ Bermuda 66,718 bushels were exported in July, against 
45,440 bushels in July, 1892. During the seven months 
ending with July 352,251 bushels were exported, com- 
pared with 315,819 bushels exported during the cor- 
responding months of 1892, 

To South America the exports aggregated 36,661 
bushels in July, against 20,347 bushels in July, 1892. 
During the seven months ending with July the exports 
aggregated 347,459 bushels, compared with 54,970 
bushels exported in the corresponding months of 1892. 
To other countries during the seven months ending 
with July the exports amounted to 14,805 bushels, 
against 15,319 bushels exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, O., during the 5 weeks ending October 7, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels... .... 2,232,600] 5,441,100} 1,962,700) 3,606,200 
Corn, bushels......... 630,200] 747,600; 607,100) 458,800 
Oats, bushels......... 59,800 38,600) 82,300 11,500 
Rye, bushels: 2... ..%. 53,700} 183,900 27,100) 110,100 
Clover seed, bags..... 46,942 12,055 31,808 4,065 
Flour, barrels........ 12,611 10,696) 168,800 171, 678 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 5 weeks ending October 7, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. -— 
1893. 1892. 1893, 1892 
Wheat, bushels....... 139,000} 342,750) 99,000) 154,160 
Corn, bushels ........ 803,050} 925,950) 222°050 804,250 
Oats, bushels ........ 2,274,800) 1,842,550) 1,982,700) 1,483,800 
Barley, bushels....... 66,500} = 115,550) 35,000 35,200 
Rye, bushels......... 3,600 26,100) 1,800 14,050 
Mill Feed, tons....... 2,425 182 5,292 804 
Hay; ONSst ten tabs 4,130 3,860 1,188 980 
Flour, barrels........ 57,800|  18,450| 58,260} 20,550 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls 925 291} 25,025 31,928 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 1,969 930} 27,710 5,609 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the 5 weeks ending October 7, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - 

1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 2,604, 302, 5,167,760 516,188 2,379,203 
Corn, bushels......... 2) 256, 185) 1,273,850 1,682,272 797 874 
Oats, bushels......... ib 221; 745| 1 036,185} 368,853) 409,848 
Barley, bushels....... 117,518 211,400 2,703 28,235 
Rye, bushels ......... 17 "527 285,654 19,488) 243,877 
Grass Seed, sacks..... , 108 82381. wou bhatt tes 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 69,785) 121,280} 45,109 33,734 
Hay, tons’... cterq.at ovo 11,485 16,139 1,767 4765 
Flour, barrels ........ 112,172) 165,153] 239,922) 319,048 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 


DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 5 weeks ending October 
7, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ————_- - — 
1893. 1892. 1893. | 1892. 
Wheat, bushels... ....| 1,483,719] 1,299,198 1,105,960, 732,386 
Corn, pushels........ 169,474) 147,171 23,109 47,583 
Oats, bushels......... 231,903} 295,681 50,484 60,014 
Barley, bushels....... 2,655 10, 418 iysek tates 6,395 
Rye, bushels......... 12,763 61,406 12,247 44,421 
Flour, barrels........ 16,610 18,744 14,575, 18,734 


RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO. 


The following table shows the receipts at Buffalo, 


N. Y., during the past fourteen years from the opening 
of navigation to September 30: 

Flour, All Grain, | Flour and 

Barrels. Bushels. | Grain, Bu. 
LORE ets sides weiteats cae 6,258,992} 90,494,129) 121,789,089 
1SG2 One eae cee oe 6,574,445| 92,346,612| 125,218,837 
TBO Ivete ee eee ores 4,140,451] 79,776,521) 100,478,776 
AU a i a BR Si ol pais 8,739,111) 64,472,756) = 83,168,311 
ASSO. Se ta eae Ree wee 2,956,343) 62,509,670) 77,291,885 
LESS. tise hte ine rondo 8,302,248) 55,221,034) 71,732,274 
JORG emvnaeone ee 2°739.493| 60,746,740) 74,444,202 
LBSEn ee. 5 ore 3,166,703] 53,427,169) 69,010,684 
ASG B os 5 tac aee eee 1,606,879] 37,214,208), 45,248,608 
toa ee Ee ener 1,667,302) 37,606,439) 45,942,044 
SGD se ceca hice? SAee 1,508,154) 48,657,469) 56,198,419 
TBSDE St eyo? man 1.196.254| 84,581,725] 40,572,995 
ABSI etc pase 728,678) 46,151,519) 49,793,909 
BEBO ie tenets erat oes 877,878] 78,722,617 83) 112, 007 


| RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 5 weeks ending October 
7, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J, Langson, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. -———_— - ——. 
1893, 1892. | 1893. { 1892. 

Wheat, bushels......... 1,873,317} 2,031,973] 246,591) 434,692 
Corn, bushels .......... 122,850) 120,100; 1,800) 71,337 
Oats, bushels........... 1,212,000} 781,063} 536,865) 446,220 
Barley, bushels......... 1,916,800) 1,634,802) 594,587 2 
Rye, bushels .......<... 154,400) 323,979} 62,200) 177,966 
Grass seed, pounds..... 275,700 46,400; 286,504) 33,290 
Flaxseed, bushels....... 114,982} 34,580 535} 9,180 
Hays tops sstinatne see, 1,404 767 485! 10 
Flour, barrels... . 145,685! 168,974] 264,118) 327,930 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month of September, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Wm. Thurstone, secretary of the 
Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts by Lake. |Shipments by Canal. 
Articles. a a 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

Wheat, bushels...| 6,588,638) 12,847,190| 5,219,944) 4,063,282 
Corn, bushels....| 5,593,996) 5,384,6: 1,763,949} 1,107,592 
Oats, bushels..... 3,863,743) 1,572,120) 585,782 285,121 
Barley, bushels... 64,465 79,910 49,786 9,982 
Rye, bushels..... 32'500| 182,580 None|Not reptd 
Grass seed, bags.. 9,900 11,160 None |Not reptd 
Flaxseed, bushels. 726,634) — 813,600)*28,911,052/*35,579,540 
Broom corn, lbs,.|Not reptd|Not reptd|Not reptd|Not reptd 
Hay ODS». oes es Not reptd|Not reptd|Not reptd|Not reptd 
Flour, barrels....) 1,382,840) 1,447,790 1,170 7,706 


*Quoted in pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
Francisco during the month of September, as compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, were, ac- 
cording to T. C. Friedlander, secretary of the Produce 
Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. — 
1893. | 1892. | 1898. } 1892. 

Wheat, centals....... 1,701,340) 1,197,101) 1,381, Lf 1,107,240 
Corn, os tet ae 48,847 24° 4 mi 6 722 
Oats, Us eee ce 69, 922) 95,186 6, 305 2. 282, 
Barley, pea cere 594/276 467, 819 419,119 305, 338 
Rye, Sa re 3,997 5,371 9 a Seoaimnes cialiaters aa 
Hay tong. « oscseniees 16,196 AD BUDS conucal ee eee eae 
Flour, bbls........... | 106,899] 119,488] — 85,657| 100,254 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. _ 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
October 7, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For the week ending}For the week ending 
Oct. 7 Oct. 8. | Sept. 30. Oct. 1. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

Wheat, bu..¢...:. 931,000) 2,022,000) 1,247,000) 1,874,000 
Wont asaece ces 1,089,000 622,000 633,000 491,000 
Ree RGA BEE SE 346,000 218,500 758,000 332,000 
| i eS ot oO np DO;O00}  srssitstetn cate 93,000 
Tour, 1) 1 ae a ae 280,000 374,500 361,000 342,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 5 weeks ending 
October 7, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 
. Articles. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

Wheat, bushels....... 7,703,550) 8,295,050) 1,112,850] 1,905,570 
Corn, bushels......... 213,190 150.120 66, 820} 59, BUD 
Oats, bushels......... 481,240) 588,940 202, 120 

Barley, bushels....... 549,040) 623,710 242) 830) 187 "070 
Rye, bushels’......... 17,880) 51,150 10,130 35,160 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 313,390] 53,390} 195,160; 23,010 
Fiay., PODS), sob sides sciee 8,047 5,240 102 20 
Flour, barrels........ 20,131} 14,903) 951,623) 983,674 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, October 7, 1893, as compiled by 


George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of 


Trade: 
In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 

y bu. bu, bu. bu. bu. 
Albany wee waere 3,000 45,000 3,000} . 
Baltimore...... 965,000 243,000 182,000 21.000) Smeen-s 
Boston 153 010 805,01 0) 28,000)....... Z 20,000 
Buffalo ........ 1,499,0u0| 376,0 0] 234,000} 16,000] ~—-114,000 

A GON ood 3x1. Sees 5 coin aee mn Spies Weus sbAedive Spans cols cered vems 
*Chicago. 19,239,000] 3,327,000] 971,000} 197,000] 151,000 

Gov afloab. cvs beccsce~ o3s Mabe Wistar |<(ktaWhclorers wlalfsiamlatick b.s'|waleicles.cid!ste 
Cincinnati ..... 6,000 6, 000 6,000 14 000 10,000 
Detroit... 1,196,000 12,006 30,000 6,000 54,000 

do afloa waipia ct she . 
Duluth ... . : 

do afloa' if eiighx » aie ae ais eallle bates 
Indianapolis. .. 283,000 26,000 57,000 BONO act: sata 
Kansas City.... 470,000 9,000 17,000 73000) .. 
Milwaukee .... 27 O00) n> «eas 25,000 42,000 

do afloat Pca Ape sc ose 
Minneapolis... 25,000) 22,000 3,000 
Montreal ...... 1,000 95,000 40,000 
New York 206,000} 1,006,006 52.000. 

do afloat. 123,000 11,000 8,000) 
MOEN roe wal een erat Cell a Selew <e.¢y [nb tiene sfirneiscie 

eoria...... 17,000} 214,000 2,000} .. 

Philadelphia 233,000 DIG OOO e ccwrerac'e weiNaisie 
St. Louis... .. 87,000 6,000 €,000 

do afloat. Sascitins 
Toledo .. 187,000 36,000 23,000 
SP RSEE ATO Mele wa go liis ep La cctv nies lee cane a vsenibosagugs cic 
On Canals...... 822,000 162.000) . oe 
On Lakes....... 2,797,000 690,000 25,000 
Oa Miss, River.|.... ..... 000 2 000 ee 
Grand total....) 63,275,000} 8,805,000) 3,938,000 470,000} 1,509,000 
Same date last 

ORE Gav essae a 51,256,000| 11,316,000) 7,214,000 887,000} 1 296,000 


*Estimated from the best data available in advance of official 
figures. 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of July was graded as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT. 


White. Hard. Red. 
Railroad. = 
| No 
28/41 2) 8/1) 2) 8] 4 1@’de 
On Bir& Qhers|"s Q)..J.-| 64+ 207 45, 169} 66] 6 
C., RB. 1. &P di 1)_.]....| 384) 181]..) 38) 160) 57 1 
at ea eee ed ese) SoDelss peopl seb 117) .13 
Illinois Central. 14a 10| 16)..| 63) 164) 36 3 
Freeport: Div.|..!...}..]...].. Geli a eg ime ee ia A el 1 
GalenaDiv. N.W]..!...|..|. 29) 34).. Ay c20 LE 1 
Wis. Div., N. WI..|... 1 | ae eee 7 Winer ata Wig Sar 
Wabash........ Fe Neda et L.....}..| 25) 125} 142 8 
Gr aeEol nd: 1 1 2)..| 60) 62} 16} 10 
(oO RS a ae a a 3] 400). 2 OU eel ieee 
Was C@OnteeS.,..<|'t bees are oleneiisitmenala ate valiniabatell a eroe| ah eae 
C. Gr. Western.|..} 3)..]... 4} 19]..| 58) 15) 4 1 
Aree mone: 5 |talleasl< elec | 22), 598)..1. 197) 60} 22}..... 
Through & Spec AN ed less! Nowe 2} 178)..| 186) 143) 47) 21 
Total each grade; 2} 11; 5}...| 200) 1706 682)1231) 518) 65 
TLotalaW = wheat!) ote vallsste ales ne] kets Al safes = weeelees | 4,426 
SPRING WHEAT. 
bore] 
- Railroads. F Fobea8 ahd Sy phe 3E 
= 2| 8 | 2 8 
CF Bids Q... tess 33 Bg Aiea Be bas 11 2 
reek OU Pik oe 3 1)? 39) 15 3. 4 1 
OO ee cy ete val ret casieetas ge role aat is ae e's AB 
Illinois Gentral....|...|...... AR Aidt Casecnie 
Freeport Div....|...}...... Oi ces 
Galena Diy., N. W.|... 9} 144) 28 2 
Wis. Div., N. W...|. 1 Ana eee meekly, alllers 
SV SRA tes a tert sist dale iacissse oY galls 
NO ripeMBe Wn cots = hl c's Shinde sicepee aes, ai A ok 
Co Mod Sto... 1} 149) 4 2). i 
PY Mee MOlitae oy feeeeh. cee aynll mate sereihin sidteie ail S's CO Re, ok ee eee ee ed 
C. Gr. Western. . 1 10} <2) 5 eS Ss ee Ca 
Bsa 8. Fee. vaelite ee inet Uy eared 
Through & Special.|... 26 Hort WONG esis 
Total each grade’..|..: 72| 414) 64 19]..} 40]..| 4 
Wotal sprwheab-e. pies s eee dane welad rah HU tea ei 
CORN. 
Yellow. ) White. os 
Railroad. |—————_-_—_—___ 2 3 4 |A§ 
2 | 3 2) 3 o 
C., B. & Q...|1,184| 191) 94; 38) 2,882) 698) 132 5 
C., RK. 1. & P.| 698} 119} 26) 14) 1,508; 598 79 1 
(a 20a | 531| 117) 177] 48) 473) 124 i Le ews 
Illinois Cent.| 1,289} 153] 249} 99) 487 97; 120 4 
Freeport Div.| 179} 65) 48) 11/ 370) 182 AON storie 
Gal.Div.N.W.|} 654] 215) 45) 2! 891| 596) 268 > 8 
Wis. Div.N. W 2 ee ee ee 2 Lige's oe 
Wabash 249} 381) 62} 81 74| 158 SL siasrviet 
Cc. & E.1.. 54, 28] 25) 5 85 15 5] 1 
C., M. & St. P.| 330} 47] 39) 4] 1,855}. 224! 106|...... 
Peta Chanteal aber bono tect, (ote slag esdcs we oxtae va matd « nsidel «donee 
C.G. Western} 82) 50} 21 1) 214 99 3) A oe 
A., T.&S8. Fe} 215) 125} 51) 29) 187) 190 Lt) es sks 
Thr’gh &S8pel! 30 Bice slits as 34 13 3 2 
Total each grd| 5,497) 1,508) 830) 352) 8,560) 2,941) 961 21 
PGRN COLT. chilcc.csafsg surofess eles evinodscvperveese|sacees 20,670 


OATS 
| White 
White Clipped.| No 
Railroad. 2 | 3 |——|——| G@’de 
1) .2 3 | js 
Gi Bea O oe se. 627} 810} 281) 360).. Bie Jt 
CS Teed couse: a. ts 330} 787 90; 86]... 1 1 
OS Rags, Rene. <r ogi 26 172; 18}. Ae 5 
Tlinois Central. ..|.. 7] 101) 565) - 28). sealers seckare 
Freeport Div...;.. 87; 319 36 40).. ue 3 
Galena Div. N. W.|..| 306 1,185 88 79).. | 26 
Wis. Div. N. W...|.. 26 ACT ee OOS: p. Oeehes 
Wabashe i vce: 198 42; 178 14!.. a 2 
(GoD ae ing a as 1; 146 3} 260) 8]... Sal 6 
C., M. & St. P pale 20D 287 68 67}.. 2} 1 
Wisconsin Central.|..' ... 1 Lie So 
C. G. Western....|.. 8]. 
KEPT dy: Bethe isl ss 5)... 
Through & Special]... SHIRE 
Total each grade.| 1 
Total ORts sees os: aS 


Railroad 
GR OSLO. Sr Ay ecm saite bi tateia hare Seles, sig 
COASU Tn Li '0) Se are IE Reon CRA 
Or SecA Ree eee Srey GSE ack Sate Aid Obie 3 
Bess CONEEAL oe se on deh ste teas Oe |e 
MPECHONG DAW, oi. diceids ale cie tise eles ice 
ralerids DWAIN Wiadeite che sisters cod: eee, 
Wisconsin Diy. N. W fe os y 
WY MRA ertoe cst tote ns, ctae nes fists «© revert wish eve 
Gs Sena 5 stots s fod asec sles es 
CEM GU Stk Ad, cues ee aonas owe eee 
Wisconsin Central... .....5....2..50. rd car 
Oe GBWestenees ntact eeene wae te 5) eee le ara eee 
AGA Seas SAHELG™ 52, «a Setelce a cleanse se eis A UN eee ae Be 
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FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The monthly receipts and ; and shipments of flaxseed al 
Chicago during the past twenty months, as reported 
by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the Board of 
Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. — 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

GANUALY Vee. ayes 396,550 782,650 823,261 296,355 
February ........ 187,550 556, 050 232,555 200,884 
March,. 367,950} 592, 900 338,257 223,395 
PANOCE pen ween eie:s,> 232,650) 547, "300 660,506} 702,589 
MAS > Het Ee ss 190,300; 309,650] 401,359). 743,930 
ODDC grcced hah ls 86,900 563,750; 448,742) 577,002 
PLY. ah phe fe ware sino 140,800 612,700 250,091 806,375 
August...... 414,700) 729,800 841,606] 1,009,113 
September ...| 1,881,550 761,750| 1,195,733} 974,668 
DOTOUEN, ectpscte sien iltr diie,n Fanti 1,452,000).......++- 1,150,685 
Wovemiber viz... <..[iveerus es 1,395,350). . 1,365,880 
PRO CONM BETS fan eles blero es Sets 748,050 228,060 

‘Total. ssh. 3,898,950) 9,046,950 4,187,110] 8,278,936 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts and 
shipments at Chicago during September, 1893 and 1892, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 

grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy | Clover | seeds, | seed, corn, | Hay, 

lbs. lbs. lbs. bu. lbs. tons. 

1898 ..| 9,795,429/1,372,325| 667,144/1,935,175| 399,040) 82,090 
1892 ..| 9,184,489) 894,151) 480,534/ 837,881) 839,650) 17,484 
Shipts. 
1898 ..| 12,041,444|1,348,343] 882,542/1,292,064) 520,599) 8,024 
1892 ..1 7, "364, 357 "158, 798)1,747, "954 891, 087 969,517) 1,452 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since September 15 has been as follows: 
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* (Ohicago Day at World’s Fair. 

For week ending Sept. 23 prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.385(@4.11 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$9.00(@10.00; Hungarian at $0.80@1.25; German millet 
at $1.00@1.25; buckwheat at $1.00@1.60 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1. 023(@1. 09. 

The receipts of hay for the week were 7,640 tons, 
against 8,776 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 2,344 tons, against 2,049 tons for 
the previous week. The offerings were quite heavy 
the most of the week and a good business was trans- 
acted. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at $10.00(@@11.00: 
No. 2, $9.50; mixed, $7.00(@9.00; not graded, $9.00@ 
10.00; clover hay, $6.25; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; packing 
hay, $5,00@5. 50. W heat straw- sold at $4.50(@5.00. 
Oat straw at $4.50@5.00, and rye straw at $6. 00(@7. 00. 

For week ending Sept. 30 prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.40(@3.60 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $9.00(@10.424; Hungarian at $0.80(@1.25; German 
millet at $1.00@1.20; buckwheat at $1.15(@1.60 per 
100 pounds. No.1 flax on track sold at $1.034(@1.08. 
The receipts of hay for the week were 6,141 tons, 
against 7,631 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 1,452 tons, against 2,315 tons for 
the previous week. The arrivals of timothy hay were 
quite small during the week. The inquiry was good, 
but the light offerings checked business. Sales of No. 
1 timothy ranged at $10.00(@11.25 for fair to choice; 
No. 2, $9. 00(@ 10.50; mixed, $7.00(@8.50; not graded, 
$5.00 for poor and $8(@10.50 for fair to choice; threshed, 
$7.00; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; packing hay, $5.50. Wheat 
straw sold at $4.50(@5.00; oat straw at $4. 25(@4.50, 
and rye straw at $5.75(@6.50. 

For the week ending Oct. 7 prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.30@3.71 per cental: prime oe clover 
at $9.00(@@10.424; Hungarian at $0.80(@1.25; German 
millet at'$1.10@1.30; buckwheat at $1. 20(@1. 60 per 100 
pounds. No. | flax on track sold at $1.03(@@1.11. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 6,026 tons, against 
6,141 tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 1,367 tons, against 1,452 tons for the previ- 
ous week. The receipts of timothy hay were small 
and the demand moderate. Sales of No. 1 timothy 
ranged at $10.50(@11.50; No. 2, $10.50; mixed, $8.00(@ 
8.50; not graded, $8.00(@10.50; Illinois upland prairie, 
$5.50(@7. 50; Indiana, $5.75(@7.00; Kansas, $8.50; Min- 
nesota, $8.00; Iowa, 7.00(@7.50 for poor to fair, $8.00@ 
8.50 for good to choice, and $8.'75(@9.00 for fancy; No. 
1 prairie, $6.00; packing hay, $5.00. Wheat straw 
sold at $3.00(@4.50; oat straw at $4.50, and rye straw 
at $6.00(@7.00. 

For week ending Oct. 14 prime contract timothy sold 
at $3.30(@3.56 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$8.85(@10.40; Hungarian at $0.80@1,25; German millet 
at $1.10(@1.30; buckwheat at $1. 20(@1.65 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.084(@1. 12%. 

The receipts of hay for the week were 5,413 tons, 
against 6,026 tons the previous week. Shipments for 
the week were 1,260 tons, against 1,367 tons for the 
previous week. Trade in the market for timothy hay 
was rather quiet. The offerings were small and de- 
mand fair. Sales on No. 1 timothy ranged at $11.00 
(@11.50; No. 2, $10.00(@@10,50; mixed, $7.75(@10.50; not 
graded, $9. 50(@11. 00; Illinois upland prairie, $6.50@ 
7.00; Indiana, $6.50; Kansas, $9.00 for choice; Iowa, 
$7.50(@$8.25 for fair to good, and $8.50(@9.00 for choice 
to fancy; No. 1 prairie, $6.00. Wheat straw sold at 
$4.00(@5.00, and rye straw at $7.00(@7.50. 


G. A. Abel, grain inspector of the San Francisco 
Call Board Association, reports the stocks in store 
September 30, as follows: Wheat, 9,896 tons, barley 
23,506, oats 2,029 and corn 1,165 tons. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 15, 1893, 


EDISON’S STANDARD WHEAT DOL- 
LAR. 


We regret to see that some of our thoughtless 
contemporaries are endorsing Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s plan of doing away with both gold and 
silver and establishing wheat dollars for both. 
‘«‘What we need isa new standard of value,’ 
says Mr. Edison. ‘<I think that the best dollar 
could be made out of compressed wheat. You 
take a bushel of wheat and squeeze the water 
out of it and then compress it into a hard cake 
the size of a silver dollar, and stamp the gov- 
ernment mark upon it.. That would represent 
actual value and labor performed, and then you 
could eat your dollar, for when you wanted to 
use the wheat all that would be necessary would 
be to put your money to soak. We should then 
have the bushel of wheat as a permanent unit of 

value, which all farmers would appreciate, and 
the currency of the country would represent 
actual worth of labor performed. Both gold 
and silver could then be dispensed with and the 
present bimetallic problem solved. Our cur- 
rency, moreover, would be as good as gold or 
silver in foreign exchange, for our wheat goes 
to all the countries of the world.” 

We regard this as a dangerous and discrim- 
inating scheme, aimed at the prosperity of a 
large share of our fellow citizens. It is, in fact, 
intended to give an artificial value to the leading 
product of Minnesota and the Dakotas, as 
against the leading product of other states. In 
the name of Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois and 
their corn, we protest. Likewise in behalf of 
the rye of Wisconsin and the buckwheat of New 
York, we protest. We want no discrimination 
against corn. If we are to have free coinage of 
wheat, we want free coinage of corn. Doubtless 
Edison’s scheme looks ultimately to the demon- 
etization of either spring or winter wheat, and 
his plan should be refused consideration unless 
he admits corn, both white and yellow, to the 


same privileges he would accord No. 1 hard. It 
is true that foreigners would not accept our corn 
dollars as freely as our wheat dollars; for they 
‘won't eat corn. .But we could adopt the sugges- 
tion of a learned Senator and use the wheat dol- 
lars for foreign exchanges and the corn dollars 
for home consumption. Give us corn dollars, 
and plenty of them. 


NEW CLEARING HOUSE SCHEME 
FOR FUTURE TRADES. 


Mr. Robert Lindblom has devised a new clear- 
ing house plan for future trading, which he 
briefly describes on another page. The object 
of the plan is to do away with settlements, 
rings, etc., and strip board of trade transactions 
of features which are peculiar to them and un- 
known in ordinary business transactions. But 
the principal merit of his plan is that it elimi- 
nates risks. Every contract is left intact until 
it is canceled by actual delivery or offset by its 
maturity. By so holding in trust all contracts, 
it would be impossible for a trader to incur a 
loss after he was once even or ahead, by fluctua- 
tions in the market. The principal features of 
the plan are similar to those of the coffee ex- 
change at Havre, where a contract is as good as 
a certified check. Mr. Lindblom’s plan should 
be adopted. It would protect traders and give 
a security to transactions which is too often 
lacking under present methods. 


DOCKAGE FOR FUTURE SHRINK- 
AGE. 


Dockage for future shrinkage is still practiced 
at terminal elevators, so a speculator can hold 
grain as long as he wishes, and the country ship- 
per must bear this part of his load. Country 
shippers may not.take pleasure in thus assisting 
the speculators to keep the grain in store to de- 
press prices, but they continue to do this very 
thing without protest. The shrinkage of the 
great quantity of last year’s wheat which is still 
in store continues, and the terminal elevator 
men are compelled to increase the dockage of 
current receipts to keep their house square with 
the holders of storage certificates. 

The dockage could be made just as easily and 
with more certainty at time wheat is removed 
from the house than at time it is received, as is 
done at present. In justice to the shipper it 
should be done this way. 


MINNESOTA’S STATE ELEVATOR. 


The argument in the injunction suit brought 
by Henry Rippe against the Minnesota State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners to pre- 
vent them: from proceeding further with the 
State elevator project at Duluth, has been heard 
and decided by Judge Willis. After a two days’ 
hearing the judge refused to issue the injunc- 
tion, and therefore no obstacle now exists in the 
way of completing this experiment in state so- 
cialism. 

The view taken by the judge and the attor- 
neys for the state, was that such an exercise of 
power by the legislature as that contemplated 
by the enabling act was not forbidden by the 
constitution of Minnesota. The fact was lost 
sight of that no such use of the legislative power 
was thought possible when the state constitution 
was framed. If it is within the power of the 
Minnesota legislature to go into the grain busi- 
ness for the benefit of farmers, it is clearly 
within the function of the state to go into the 
farming business, or the milling business, or into 
any department of industrial and commercial 


citizens. Such a declaration of legislative func- 
tion would be bad enough, but the present in- 
stance is still worse. Not only is the right of the 
state affirmed to go into such business as it sees 


activity for the benefit of all or a portion of its: 


fit, but the further right is added of taxing one 
class for the benefit of another; for the elevator 
is to be built of money raised from inspection 
fees. A legislative despotism is created which 
assumes a right of taxation on one class not for 
the general good, but for a special other class, 
and to enter into competition with private busi- 
ness. 

Such views and such precedents are dangerous; 
and the only defense of the people is that the 
outcome of such experiments will be so uni- 
formly disastrous that legislators will be deterred 
from the exercise of such legislative powers as 
this erroneous construction of the constitution 
would confer upon them. But the case ought 
to get to the Supreme Court of the United States 
in some way. While that body has decided that 
the modern methods of handling grain are 
affected with public interest, that is a far differ- 
ent matter from the state going into the handling 
of grain itself. 


HOW MUCH WHEAT WILL WE EX- 
PORT IN JANUARY? 


The subscriber of the American ELEyaTor 
AND Grain TRADE who first fills out and sends 
to us a guessing ticket, cut from this journal or 
the American Miller, bearing a number nearest 
to the amount of wheat exported during Janu- 
ary, 1894, will receive the sum of fifty dollars. 

No guesses will be accepted after Jan. 1, 
1894. No guesses will be accepted from non- 
subscribers. The number of bushels exported, 
according to the February report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, will be accepted as correct. 

We propose to continue to improve this 
journal and to make each succeeding number 
more valuable to the readers than the last. We 
feel confident that many members of the 
grain trade who are not now subscribers will 
not do without this journal after taking it for a 
year, hence this offer of fifty dollars. Subscribe 
and try your hand at guessing. Even if you do 
not get the first prize, we promise you that you 
will get twelve prize numbers of the only 
journal devoted exclusively to the interests of 
the grain trade. 


GERMAN MARKETS FOR AMERI- 
CAN GRAIN. 


A perusal of the communication published in 
this issue from our Hamburg correspondent will 
convince our readers that America has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to dispose of a large quan- 
tity of grain in the German markets. The 
tariff war between Germany and Russia, the 
country from which it has secured heretofore 
most of the foreign breadstuffs consumed, con- 
tinues, and cannot be ended until the Reichstag 
meets in November. Even if the members are 
inclined to make a new treaty it will then be too 
late to admit much of the crop of 1893, as ice- 
bound waterways and high rail freight rates 
will prevent shipping until the season of navi- 
gation opens up next year, so the time is very 
favorable for the grain exporters of this conti- 
nent to get a hold on the German trade. 

Last year Russia exported to Germany flax 
and other fibers valued at $14,156,942, cereals 
valued at $89,504,898, of which $21,420,000 
was rye. This year the deficit in the German 
rye crop is greater than in 1892, so more must 
be imported or a substitute found. The Ger- 
man import duty on wheat and rye from Russia 
has been advanced from 32 to 48° cents per 
bushel. This is equivalent to a discrimination 
of #6 cents in favor of countries other than 
Russia. Shrewd Hungarian dealers have taken 
advantage of this condition of affairs and have 
been shipping their home wheat to Germany and 
importing Russian wheat to supply the home 
market. 

The United States) Agricultural Department 
has a special agent in Germany working in the 
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interests of the export corn trade, but the ex- 
porters are not doing their part. Recently the 
department learned that corn was being used for 
making beer and has employed a prominent 
chemist connected with the brewing trade to 
compile the facts bearing upon and to describe 
the method of making beer from corn. This 
will be published and widely circulated in for- 
eign countries and at home. A special effort 
will be made to. induce the brewers of Germany 
and the United Kingdom to use part corn, and if 
the campaign is properly conducted it will 
surely effect a large increase in our export corn 
trade. Barley of good quality can be sold more 
readily on the Hamburg market to-day than any 
other grain. If the brewers there were pre- 
pared to use corn they could get the barley re- 
quired at a much lower price, and the substitu- 
tion of the cheaper grain for a part of their raw 
products would effect a farther reduction in the 
cost of the finished product. 

If American grain exporters would give the 
German markets one-half the’ attention they 
merit our export grain trade with Germany 
would prosper under the fostering influences of 
the Agricultural Department. 


DELAYS IN TRANSIT. 


The heavy passenger traffic of the Western 


roads having a Chicago terminus has greatly in- 
terfered with the movement of grain to market, 
but as the low price ruling has relieved shippers 
of anxiety to get their grain to market quickly, 
few protests have been entered. Some com- 
plaints have been made against commission 
merchants for not honoring drafts against ship- 
ments more promptly, but that is one of the 
things to be expected in times of a tight money 
market, regardless of slow delivery. 

The fact that shippers tolerate these delays so 
patiently encourages traffic managers to be more 
negligent of prompt delivery and less careful of 
the rights of shippers. Fair and just treatment 
is due grain shippers from rail carriers, but they 
willnever get it without fighting for it vigor- 
ously and persistently. 

Grain will be delayed at point of shipment 
and in transit as it suits the convenience of car- 
riers until shippers compel them to do other- 
wise. <A few well-conducted suits for damages 
due to such delay would call carriers to time and 
relieve the trade of this burden. A time clause 
placed in bills of lading might give some relief, 
but several fat judgments for damages would 
prove far more effective. 


WANT COMMISSION MEN TO GIVE 
BONDS., 


The love of office has prompted tbe railroad 
commissioners of North Dakota to make the 
grandest exposition of cheek that has been pre- 
sented before the public for some time. Unsolic- 
ited they sprung an unheard of scheme upon the 
grain commission men of Minnesota that was 
so ridiculous they almost overlooked the insult. 
The railroad commission sent a circular letter to 
each grain commission firm asking it to file a 
bond in the sum of $10,000 as surety against loss 
to shippers. The shippers whose votes the com- 

mission is fishing for and whose eyes it attempts 
to dazzle with this cheap clap-trap, are farmers. 

Extensive free advertising, the establishment 
of confidence in the bond giver and the follow- 
ing of an example ‘‘voluntarily” set by some 
commission men at Duluth and Minneapolis is 
the false bait used to catch the dealers in these 
markets. It wouldn’t work, and we doubt not 
that ere this they have pulled in their line and 
are preparing bait to catch suckers in their own 
state. 

The commission merchant’s business honor, 
exchange membership, his desire to do business, 
and his knowledge that it cannct be continued 
dishonestly long, for years have proved sufticient 


to protect farmers from losing their arta’ 
and there is no necessity for further security. 
When regular grain shippers feel the need of 
additional security they will not hesitate to 
make it known. 

- Commission men could, with good cause, re- 
ciprocate by requesting farmers to deposit bond 
with bank when making draft so as to secure 
them against loss from paying for carload of 
wood, dirt and low grade grain as No. 1 hard, 
or from loss due to over draft or forged bill 
of lading. The shipper is not the only one who 
trusts to the honesty of the other fellow in the 
grain handling business, and yet serious losses 
due to dishonest practices are seldom heard of 
in any of the country’s markets. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The October report of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows a small increase in our export grain trade 
for September, over the large exports for the 
same month of 1892, the exports being valued 
at $18,146,120 against $18,102,920 for Septem- 
ber, 1892. During the nine months ending 
with September the exports were valued at $147,- 
507,222 against $187,399,839 for the same 
months of 1892. ‘ 

The exports of breadstuffs during September 
included 686,955 bushels of barley, 3,753,340 of 
corn, 2,805,475 of oats, 34,005 of rye, 11,129,- 
082 of wheat and 1,636,554 barrels of wheat 
flour against 470,015 bushels of barley, 2,650,- 
592 of corn, 104,029 of oats, 172,157 of rye, 
10,847,168 of wheat and 1,580,682 barrels of 
wheat flour during the preceding September. 

During the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber we exported 4,398,648 bushels of barley; in 


same period of 1892, 1,754,286 bushels; 41,365, | 


269 of corn; in 1892, 64,495,734 bushels; 
6,127,036 of oats; in 1892, 4,885,004 bushels; 
751,685 of rye; in 1892, 4,427,329 bushels; 88,- 
997,757 of wheat; in 1892, 90,837,814 bushels 
and 12,338,114 barrels of wheat flour against 
12,437,754 during the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1892. 

The principal increase has been in the oat and 
barley trade, which continue to grow. The 
foreign demand for corn is picking up, but until 
recently has been less than during the preceding 
crop year. 


SHORTAGES AT KANSAS CITY. 


Country dealers who are being imposed upon 
in any of the markets to which they ship should 
not hesitate to complain to those with whom 
they trade, as their right may be trampled with- 
out the knowledge or ‘intent or by the neglect of 
those very traders. If you have a grief let it 


be known, so that your agent may be on the 


lookout for the cause and guard against its repe- 
tition. 

Dealers who ship to Kansas City persisted in 
complaining of shortages, and finally the board 
of directors of the Commercial Exchange ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the matter 
and report at an early date. This is the way all 
trade difficulties of like nature should be dealt 
with, as frequently a remedy will be found 
promptly and without friction. The dealers at 
few, if any, central markets are disposed to 
ignore the complaints of country shippers. In 
case they do not heed the complaints and refuse 
to make an effort to protect the interests of 
shippers they and their market should be 
shunned. 

To silently tolerate abuses or to avoid a con- 
venient market on account of abuses, without 
complaining against them, is neither wise nor 
profitable. Those connected with the trade in 
a market should be advised of any wrongs suf- 
fered, and be given an opportunity to investi- 
gate and stop their re-occurrence. The trade at 
Minneapolis has recently adopted stringent reg- 
ulations to stop the losses due to petty pilfering 
from cars, and Duluth is now preparing to do 


fikeriea! This i is pli ar one of many things that 
help. to swell the shipper’s loss from shortages, 
but it can and is being reduced at several points, 
and we doubt not Kansas City will soon be in- 
cluded in the list. . 


BRIGHT FUTURE FOR WATER- 
WAYS. 


The future prospects | for American canals that 
are so located as to handle any considerable 
quantity of freight is brighter than for years. 
The comparatively high rates and the discrimi- 
nation of rail carriers has given the canals a 
longer lease of life, and the Erie Canal has done 
so large business in carring grain this season 
that all connected with it have taken heart 
again, and a vigorous effort is being made to have 
the channel deepened to ten feet and the locks 
lengthened. 

The Erie can never be more than a waterway 
for canal boats, but if the state of New York 
will improve it as it should be, it will carry 
most of the grain exported from the Northwest 
and West, and keep all rates at a reasonable 
figure during the season of navigation. This 
will encourage a heavier export trade in all 
products. 

The old cry that water transportation is too 
slow is no longer heeded, for grain is delayed so 
long at terminals and in transit that it generally 
takes longer to transport it by rail from any of 
our Western lake ports to the seaboard than by 
water. One vessel which recently took a large 
cargo of grain from Duluth to Buffalo returned 
with another cargo in less than 10 days. The 
Krie Canal does not make as good time as this, 
but when the canal is improved and the boats 
are propelled by electricity the water carriers 
will be able to transport grain from the Western 
lakes to New York in less than a week, and at 
rates so low that the rail carriers will attempt 
to get grain only when the waterways are ice- 
bound. 


Carriers will pay demurrage for delaying ship- 
ments in transit when they are compelled to do so. 
Traffic managers never favor reciprocity except 
when they have something to gain. An Eastern | 
receiver has recently suggested avery fair plan 
for settling the demurrage trouble. He wants car- 
riers to insure delivery of car load freight at 


destination within a reasonable time, and if 
more time is taken than is stated in the bill of 
lading then the owner is to be given a crecit of 


the number of days freight is overdue and be 
allowed to detain cars for loading or unloading 
without charge the same number of days. This 
is essentially “the same thing as a reciprocal de- 
murrage charge, but upon a credit basis. If 
conducted -upon a cash basis much less work 
would be required and the same results would be 
obtained. 


Owr1ne to the delays and other annoying diffi- 
culties that arose from having the office and 
clerical force separated from the factory, the 
Webster Manufacturing Company of this city 
have removed their office from 195 South Canal 
street to their works at 1075-1097. West Fif- 
teenth street. The business of the company 
has steadily expanded, and the larger the growth 
the more the necessity became apparent of hay- 
ing all the departments together. |The new 
buildings which were lately “erected give them 
plenty of room and commodious oftices. The 
company has issued a neat folder announcing 
the removal of their office, with a diagram 
showing the different routes by which the office 
and works can be reached. They are only a 
block or so from the Western avenue station 
of the C., B. & Q., and the Ogden avenue sta- 
tion of the Northern Pacific, about 12 minutes 
from the city depot. A trip out there will show 
the visitor one of the best appointed manufactur- 
ing establishments in the country. 
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SUBSCRIBE now and guess on the wheat ex- 
ports. 


Srenp us the news of your district of interest 
to the grain trade, 


Do nor pay the farmer the same price for 
dirt as you do for good grain, it will prove an 
unprofitable investment. 


Have you any second-hand machines, machin- 
ery or scales you wish to sell? If so advertise 
it in our ‘‘Miscellaneous Notices.” 


PuitavEeLPuta’s Chief Grain Inspector, John 
O. Foering, recently made us a_ pleasant call on 
his way to the Western grain country. 


Reapers will confer a favor by replying to 
queries published in this journal, not alone upon 
the publishers but also upon the senders. 


Caution.—If you want to keep in the dark as 
to what is occurring of interest to grain dealers 
do not read the AmerIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. 


Missouri grades as recently changed are pub- 
lished in full on the first page. These grades 
are now used in all the markets of Missouri and 
Kansas. 


Tack upon each side door of car a card bear- 
ing the exact weight and kind of grain ¢con- 
tained. It will frequently prevent trouble and 
save you money. 


Tue irregular buyer has not been having an 
easy time so far this year. The farmers are 
not marketing grain fast enough to make track 
loading profitable. 


Wanrep.—Track scales in Kansas. Carriers 
will ignore the law until shippers obtain judg- 
ment against them. At least that seems to be 
their present policy. 


More large elevators are now in course of 
construction in the Northwest than at any pre- 
vious time during the past few years, and accord- 
ingly the elevator builders are happy. 


An illustrated guide book to the World’s Fair 
and Chicago can be secured by sending a two 
cent stamp and address to the American ELx- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 184 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, or by calling at the office when visit- 
ing the Exposition. 


Frew shippers will admit that they do not 
cooper carefully all the cars in which they ship 
grain, yet the tracks of the western roads run- 
ning into Chicago tell a story of great waste 
and loss from shortages. Old cars should not 
be heavily loaded, if loaded at all, as they are 
sure to bulge and spring a leak. 


Tur Great WESTERN Manuracturine Com- 
pany of Leavenworth, Kan., have just issued a 
very attractive and complete catalogue of 250 
pages. It covers the ground of mill and ele- 
vator supplies and machinery very thoroughly; 
and almost everything likely to be needed by 
elevator man or miller is described and priced. 
At the end of the book are a number of useful 
tables and rules, which add to the value of the 


catalogue, and will insure its being kept for ref- 
erence. The Great Western Manufacturing 
Company will send the catalogue to those who 
will write for it. 


L. I. N. Norman, managing director of L. 
Norman & Co., grain commission merchants of 
London, England, recently visited this country 
and Canada on a business and pleasure trip. 
His firm handles all kinds of grain. 


Ir is the simplest, it is the best, and if used 
would save many reductions, much labor, and 
prevent many errors. The railroads use it in 
billing. It is the standard unit of measure used 
by the grain trade of the Pacific coast and the 
American seed trade, and it should be adopted 
by the American grain trade. What! Why the 
cental of 100 pounds. 


Tue revenue officials have been examining 
into the issue of the grain checks and due bills 
issued by some of the Northwestern grain men 
and millers with the idea of levying a 10 per 
cent. tax on them, the same as if they were cur- 
rency issued by a state bank. Whatever the 
outcome it is fortunate that a large issue of such 
currency was found unnecessary. 


Hay imports continue to exceed our exports. 
Enthusiastic bulls who have been predicting an 
immense export trade should not overlook this 
fact. The import duty on hay is only $4 per 
ton, just double what it was under the law of 
1883. In spite of this heavy tariff we imported 
nearly 75,000 tons during the eight first months 
of this year, or about three times as much as we 
exported. 


Iy a postscript to a business letter the Barn- 
ard & Leas Manufacturing Company of Moline, 
Ill., write that business is increasing in a satis- 
factory manner. They are now running twice 
as many men in their shops as in August last. 
They have made a number of sales recently 
through their exhibit at the World’s Fair, and 
expect future orders from many of the visitors 
at their excellent exhibit. 


GRAIN men will notice in this issue the adver- 
tisement of Adam’s Portable Corn Crib, made 
by W. J. Adam, Joliet, Ill Grain men who 
need extra crib room should investigate this 
cheap and convenient crib, which they can use 
themselves and sell to farmers. Mr. Adam also 
makes a portable granary. A circular describ- 
ing both crib and granary will be sent all inter- 
ested parties who will write Mr. Adam. 


Tur wheat produced in some localities this 
year is very clean and in others it is very dirty. 
We have talked with two buyers recently who 
were cleaning all grain brought to elevator and 
returning the screenings to the farmer. Each 
claimed that this is the only way to buy. It 
encourages farmers to market clean grain and 
stops up one large leak that has carried away 
many a buyer’s profits. Even in a small house 
a good separator will more than pay for itself 
in one season. Buy dirt, or buy aseparator and 
clean dirty grain before weighing it. 


ALonG last July a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade circulated a report that a certain 
bank in Minneapolis had failed. Everybody 
felt shaky during those times, and as a result of 
the report the market dropped a couple of cents. 
It did not take very much to knock the bottom 
out of anything in July. The report turned 
out to be false, and some of the sufferers deter- 
mined to discipline the member who circulated 
it. No action was taken until the other day, 
although the charges were preferred in August. 
The directory finally acquitted the member be- 
cause it was not certain that he circulated the 
report knowing it to be false and for the pur- 


pose of affecting the market. All sorts of 
rumors were current in those wild times, and 
possibly some of the directors remembered their 
own panicky feelings and talk when banks were 
failing at the rate of a dozen a day. 


A NEw insurance rating card has been issued 
from the Minneapolis inspection office relating 
to the elevator and grain risks of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and the Dakotas, outside of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, etc. The new schedule 
discriminates according to construction, fire de- 
partment facilities, etc., but the average increase 
on the list is about 25 per cent. Of course there 
is a kick. Insurance is the only commodity that 
is rising in value. 


CLEAN bills of lading should be given for all 
grain shipped by rail, just as they are given for 
grain shipped by water. If carriers do not care 
to assume the risk of losing part of the grain in 
transit under the present conditions, let them 
provide good strong cars or steel tanks for 
transporting grain, then they would not be so 
likely to have losses to pay. A pound of grain 
received from shipper should be delivered at 
destination or paid for at the price the balance 
brings. 


Tue P. Brockman Commission Company of 
St Louis, recently brought a choice assortment 
of suits against the Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
the number of counts being forty in all and in- 
cluding trackage on cars and grain consigned to 
the plaintiff which was paid for but never de- 
livered. The total amount of the claim was 
$16,462.75, which is a tidy sum to represent the 
grievance of one firm against one road. And 
at that, it is only the money value and not the 
eternal annoyance which such things cause. 


We have received from Alfred F. Bender, 
engineer, 4 Tatarskey street, opposite zoological 
gardens, St. Petersburg, Russia, a programme 
of the International Exhibition of Cleaning, 
Grading and Drying Machinery and appliances, 
to be held at St. Petersburg next March. “It is 
to be hoped that American grain cleaning ma- 
chinery will be suitably represented at this 
forthcoming exposition. Russia will present 
in the near future a great field for all sorts of 
machinery relating to the handling of grain. 


RaILRoap companies should be compelled to 
stop the practice of increasing the rate per hun- 
dred after the shipment has been made. If the 
agent at shipping point is not posted on joint 
rates his employer should suffer the loss, not the 
shipper who made the shipment with the ex- 
pectation of securing a profit. The rate, like the 
weight stated in bills of lading, should not be 
changed without the consent of both shipper and 
carrier. Shippers are always required to live 
up to contracts made with carriers, and carriers 
will be required to do likewise when shippers 
join hands and persistently demand just and 
fair treatment. 


Iowa has the same law as some other states, 
which secures to the owner of land his rent by a 
lien on his crops, and virtually makes the grain 
dealer or miller who buys grain from tenant 
farmers sureties for their rent. All the owner 
of the land has to do, when his tenant sells his 
grain and neglects to pay his rent, is to go to 
the grain buyer and make him pay a second 
time for the grain he has bought of the cash 
renter. In Ida county some of the grain men 
have been shy in purchasing of tenants. But 
the cash renter has evolved a scheme which beats 
the law and the landlord. He sells his grain to 
some judgment-proof friend who hauls it to 
town and sells it, paying the cash renter for the 
grain after he gets the money. The grain buyer. 
is an innocent purchaser, of course, in law, and 
cannot be reached by the landlord, who is 
obliged to look to his tenant or his judgment- 
proof friend for the rent. This is a mean way 
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of beating a mean law. ‘The law itself ought to 
be repealed. It is absurd to extend the lien idea 
to such a thing as grain and compel the grain 
buyer to know the status of every farmer in the 
country. 


A very neat catalog of steam engines and 
boilers has recently been issued by the Murray 
Tron Works Company of Burlington, Ia. 
This company also manufactures other steam 
power appliances and elevator supplies. Those 
who contemplate making improvements in their 
power plants should send for a copy of this new 
catalog. 


Reavers will note in this issue the advertise- 
ment of the Western Mill Machinery Company 
of Peoria, Ill., who have succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the former Stevens Manufacturing Com- 
pany of the same place. _ They are sole makers 
of Stevens’ Improved Dust Collector, Stevens’ 
Wheat Ender and Brush Finisher, Stevens’ Ad- 
justable Oat Clipper and Separator. They are 
now prepared to furnish this line of machinery 
to grain men and millers. They call special at- 
tention in their advertisement to their dust col- 
lector, which they have greatly improved by the 
addition of more side pockets and which they 
believe is now the leader in this class of ma- 
chines. 


Farmer Hatch still expects to introduce an 
anti-option bill in the house of representatives 
this session, and is said to be simply figuring 
how to get around the amendment to the rules 
put through by Mr. Kilgore, by which all bills 
which on their face relate to the raising of rey- 
enue are sent to the ways and means committee. 
Hatch wants the bill sent to his own committee, 
that on agriculture, and accordingly will have 
to eliminate the revenue feature of the former 
anti-option bill to get it, before the House. It 
is the current belief in Washington that no sort 
of anti-option legislation would get through the 
House. It is said that Senator Washburn will 
not revive the matter in the Senate until the 
silver question is definitely disposed of. Mean- 
while the farmers, who were so sure that specu- 
lation was the sole cause of the depression in 
the prices of their-produce, have seen the lowest 
prices for wheat in years. with speculation abso- 
lutely dead. A great light has broken in 
on many of the former advocates of legislative 
interference with the buying and selling of grain. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Rice amounting to 129,500 pounds was’ imported 
free of duty during the month of August according to 
the last report of the Bureau of Statistics, against 
806,300 pounds imported in August, 1892; during the 
eight months ending with August 2,954,800 pounds, 
valued at $107,632, were imported, compared with 
6,029,500 pounds, valued at $270,312, imported during 
the eight months ending with August, 1892. 

Rice on which duty was paid aggregating 3,995,671 
pounds was imported in August, against 18,136,666 
pounds in August, 1892; and during the eight months. 
ending with August 45,621,586 pounds of rice, valued 
at $755,404, were imported, compared with 62,799,420 
pounds, valued at $1,280,378, imported during the 
- eight months ending with August, 1892. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice amounting to 
4,949,901 pounds was imported in August, against 
2,916,251 pounds in August preceding, and during the 
eight months ending with August 438,287,088 pounds, 
valued at $723,131, were imported, compared with 42,- 
787,317 pounds, valued at $800,730, imported during 
the eight months ending with August preceding. The 
total number of pounds of rice, rice flour, etc., im- 
ported in August was 8,945,572 pounds, valued at 
$137,992, against 16,052,917 pounds, valued at $298,- 
992, imported in August preceding; and during the 
eight months ending with August 88,908,674 pounds, 
valued at $1,478,535, were imported, against 105,586, - 
737 pounds, valued at $2,031,108, imported during the 
eight months ending with August preceding. 

Of rice imported free of duty 625 pounds were ex- 


ported during August, against 400 pounds in August, 
1892; during the eight months ending with August 
6,516 pounds were exported, compared with 1,989 
pounds exported during the eight months ending with 
August, 1892. 

Of dutiable rice 1,100,554 pounds were re-exported 
in August, against 1,135,989 pounds re-exported in 
August, 1892; and during the eight months ending 
with August 7,678,179 pounds, valued at $143,352, 
were re-exported, compared with 7,097,417 pounds, 
valued at $146,551, re-exported during the eight 
months ending with August, 1892. 


Grade Siotes. 


Subscribers have a chance to get $50 for nothing. 
The first who guesses nearest to the amount of wheat 
exported during January will get the prize. 


The Murray Iron Works Company of Burlington, 
Ia., which makes a specialty of engines and boilers 
for grain elevators, has a new boiler shop that is com- 
pletely equipped with the modern machinery neces- 
sary to the production of good work at low cost. By 
the aid of these machines they are able to build boil- 
ers at much lower prices, and at the same time to do 
better work. 


The Case Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
O., which is prepared to supply elevators with all 
kinds of machinery, reports that despite the hard 
times and the destruction of their works by fire, they 
have sold more machinery during the nine first 
months of their business year, which commenced 
Dec. 1, 1892, than during the same months of the pre- 
ceding. year, and that the outlook is decidedly en- 
couraging. 


Bags and bagging valued at $118,806 was imported 
during the month of August, compared with an 
amount valued at $123,445 imported in August, 1892; 
and during the eight months ending with August 
bags and bagging valued at $812,466 was imported, 
compared with imports valued at $1,172,802 for the 
corresponding months of 1892. Burlaps valued at 
$409,871 were imported during August, against an 
amount valued at $447,262 imported in August, 1892; 
and during the eight months ending with August 
burlaps valued at $4,306,612 were imported, against 
imports valued at $4,391,867 for the corresponding 
months of 1892. Of imported bags and bagging we 
re-exported an amount valued at $476 during the 
month of August, against an amount valued at $1,042 
re-exported in August, 1892; and during the eight 
months ending with August bags and bagging were 
re-exported against an amount valued at $23,766 re- 
exported during the corresponding months of 1892. 


BROOM CORN GROWN IN MAN- 
ITOBA. 


Last spring Hammill, Carroll & Co., manufacturers 
of brooms, etc., Winnipeg, sent to Chicago for a 
limited quantity of broom corn seed, for the purpose 
of testing it in Manitoba. The seed was distributed 
among two or three farmers near Winnipeg, and last 
week the first sample of the product was brought in. 
This was grown at Bird’s Hill, a few miles east of 
Winnipeg, and the result has been very satisfactory. 
The Winnipeg firm pronounce -it a first-class article 
of broom corn, and they are quite delighted with the 
experiment. They will bring in a larger quantity of 
seed for next season, and if the result is again favor- 
able, they hope to induce farmers to go extensively 
into growing broom corn. Many tons of this product 
are annually consumed in Canada, though it has not 
heretofore been grown in this country. Itis imported 
from Chicago, and is grown principally in the states 
of Illinois, Nebraska and Kansas. From the result of 
the experiment this year Hammill, Carroll & Co. be- 
lieve that Manitoba could grow broom corn to supply 
not only the local demand but also Eastern Canada. 
The imported product costs $75 to $100 per ton, at 
which price it is a very profitable crop where it can 
be grown to advantage.— Winnipeg Commercial, 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


1894. 


No guesses will be accepted after Jan. 1, 

A bad elevator failure—collapse of an elevator put 
up: by a barn builder to hold grain. 

Wheat aggregating 13,669,293 bushels was exported 
in August, against 13,243,830 bushels in August, 1892. 

Subscribers should not fail to send ina guess. The 
guessing ticket is printed in the back part of the 
paper. 

The exports of clover seed from New York, N. Y., 
from January 1 to September 23 were 31,523 bags, 
compared with 55,734 bags in 1892. 

Considerable light weight oats is being received in 
Chicago from Western Iowa. <A ‘good oat clipper 
would soon pay for itself on that kind of stock. ° 


The Firry Douyars is yours if you are the first sub- 
scriber to send us on one of our guessing tickets the 
amount of wheat exported during January, 1894. 


Wm. Schuett recently into Pipestone, 
Minn., a load which contained 93 bushels of wheat. 
The following day one of his loads of oats contained 
150 bushels. 

The total number of tons of hay imported into the 
United Kingdom from January 1 to August 30 was 
129,818, against 32,177 imported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1892. 


brought 


During the eight months ending with August 
wheat aggregating 73,875,720 bushels:were exported, 
compared with 78,750,219 bushels exported during the 
corresponding months of 1892. 

Owing to the-immense passenger traffic the 
western railroads at present, there is considerable ir- 
regularity and detention in the movement of freight 
trains. Passenger trains have ‘‘the right of way,’’ 
and shippers of grain and produce are unable to for- 
ward their property as readily as desired. 


on 


The total value of breadstuffs exported in August 
was $21,855,228 against exports valued at $19,036,710 
in August preceding, andduring the eight months 
ending with August the value of the exports of bread- 
stuffs was $124,496,019 compared with exports valued 
at $166,239,917 for the corresponding period of the 
year preceding. 

During the present year the estimated results of the 
wheat harvest of Manitoba compared with last year 
were as follows: In 1893 the area under crop num- 
bered 1,003,000 acres, against 876,000 acres in 1892; 
the yield per acre was 18.2 bushels, against 16.5 bush- 
els in 1892; the total crop aggregated 18,300,000 bush- 
els, against 14,500,000 bushels in 1892. 


During the eight months ending with August 3, 
711,693 bushels of barley, 34,176,682 bushels of corn, 
8,247,213 bushels of oats and 642,623 bushels of rye 
were exported, compared with 1,284,271 bushels of 
barley, 60,120,361 bushels of corn, 4,766,305 bushels of 
oats and 4,254,633 bushels of rye exported during the 
corresponding period of the year preceding. 


In the south, cotton is king; in the north wheat 
wéars the golden scepter, while between these geo- 
graphical extremes lives a people who have built a 


palace and crowned another product—corn—king of 


all. All pay due homage to their) particular sover- 
eign. But in the shuffle for royal honors, a queen, 


the American hen, is shamefully slighted. Reliable 
statistics show than annually the hen has $100,000,000 
more to her credit than either cotton, wheat or corn. 
Long live her majesty the hen! 


McDowell & Badbeer, broom corn raisers of West- 
ern Kansas, began the harvesting of their 640 acre crop 
recently. Their brush is conceded to be of a better qual- 
ity this year than any previous crop, much of it being 
taller than an ordinary man. It is safe to estimate 
the crop at a ton to every three acres, which will give 
them 213 tons. At$70 a ton,a low market price, 
their gross income will be $14,910, not a bad amount 
for a section of $1.25 an acre land to turn out in a 
measley year like the present. Besides their broom 
corn they have a large acreage of alfalfa, which will 
likely increase their income to over $20,000, They 
had a section of land that was sowed to wheat ‘ast 
fall, but when it set in dry last spring, they plowed it 
under and planted it to broom corn, 
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Guess early and often. 
Wilmot, 


Work has deen on an oil mill at Crockett, Tex. 

An elevator is wanted by the people of Whitewood, 
Man. 

Grain is accumulating rapidly in Milwaukee eleva- 
tors. 

The Empire Elevator at Harlem, N. D., 
built. 

Strong & Miller’s elevator at Sisseton, 
pleted. 

The new 6,000-bushel elevator at Davis City, 8. D., 
is completed. 

The cottonseed oil mill at Alvarado, Tex., 
for operation. 

C. A. Johnson, dealer in hay and grain at Auburn, 
Cal., has sold out. 

The Union Oil Mill at Union, S. C., 
tions on October 15. 


. D., will have a new elevator. 


is being re- 


S. D., is com- 


is ready 


began opera- 


A new elevator will be built at Bird Island, Minn., 
by Gallagher & Koch. 


Gilbert Carlson is building a 26x86 foot grain ware- 
house at Dawson, Minn. 


Robert Parkinson will rebuild his elevator recently 
burned at Louisville, Ky. 

W. A. Griffith is rebuilding his elevator recently 
burned at Emerson, Man. 


Martin Blum is making important improvements in 
his brewery at Galena, III. 


A new grain elevator will be erected at Broken 
30w, Neb., by B. W. Blair. 

John Hammer has placed a new gasoline engine in 
his elevator at Utiea, Minn. 

A. Chipps & Bro., proprietors of a broom factory at 
Sullivan, Ill., have sold out. 

The mill at Freeman, Wis., expects to build a 250,- 
000-bushel elevator this fall. 

The Palestine Cottonseed Oil Company of Palestine, 
Tex., has started its new mill. 


The Italy Cotton Oil Company of Italy, Tex., has 
a new 45-ton Van Winkle mill. 

The J. H. McBrayer Distilling Company of Frank- 
fort, Ky., has recently assigned. 

The Columbia Brewing Company at Shenandoah, 
Pa.,-has erected a new brewery. 

Tauton & Todd have put in operation their new 
elevator at Grand Harbor, N. D. 

Clint Fanton is building anew grain warehouse 50 
feet in length at Belle Plaine, Ia. 

The stockholders of the Seneca oil mill at Seneca, 8. 
C., have decided to sell their mill. 

Tacoma, Wash., has an estimated 
capacity of over 3,500,000 bushels. 

A. L. Foster has opened an elevator of 10,000 bush- 
els’ capacity at Wood Lake, Minn. 


grain storage 


McHugh & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have rented 
the farmers’ elevator at Ada, Minn. 

The Waukesha Spring Brewing Company are erect- 
ing a new brewery at Waukesha, III. 


Chalmers & Bethune of Pilot Mound, Man., 
put a steam engine in their elevator. 


have 


The farmers’ warehouse at Altura, Minn., will be 
enlarged and rebuilt for an elevator. 


Grain is coming in in large quantities at the new 
farmers’ elevator at St. Peter, Minn. 


An elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is being built 
at Emerson, Man., by W. L. Griffith. 


A three story 34x54 foot rice mill will be erected at 
Beaumont, Tex., by Price, Nash & Co. 

The Duluth & Dakota Elevator Company at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have sold their elevators. 


B. W. Dye & Son, hay and grain dealers at Rocky 
Ford, Colo., have leased their warehouse. 


The Lone Star Brewing Company of San Antonio, 
Tex., has increased its capital to $200,000. 


The new oil mill of the Georgia Mills &. Elevator 
Company at Macon, Ga., has been started. 


The Phenix Brewing Company at Pittsburg, Pa., 
will erect a six-story brewery to cost $40,000. 


O. N. Ostrom, late president and manager of the 
Interstate Grain Company at Minneapolis, Minn,, left 
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an estate valued at $100,000. The greater part of it 
was left to his widow and two children. 


The Armstrong elevator at Eldena, IIl., recently 
shipped 6,000 bushels of grain in three days. 


The Hamlet Hay Company of Hamlet, Ind., expect 
to soon have their cut hay plant in operation. 


I. A. King of Malden, IIl., will exect an elevator at 
La Moille and become a resident of that place. 


The Carondelet Elevator and Grain Company of. St. 
Louis, Mo., have retired from the grain business. 


The farmers’ co-operative elevator at Lewiston, 
Minn., is shipping its grain to St. Louis this year. 


The elevator of the Independent Warehouse Com- 
pany at Cork, Minn., has been opened for business. 


Guy & Ames, dealers in grain, coal and lumber at 
Riley, Kan., have been succeeded by Guy & Willis. 


A company of grain buyers has been organized at 
Montevideo, Minn., and are building a grain house. 


Pee ates & Kyle have leased the ‘‘Northern Eleva- 
* at Colton, Wash., and will handle grain there. 


The elevator at Lynchburg, N. D., is approaching 
completion and will soon be ready to receive wheat. 


Scott & Miller have sold their elevator at Salem, S. 
D., to Albert Gapp, who took possession September 22. 


The Taylor oil mill at Taylor, Tex., has begun oper- 
ations with indications favorable for a good fall trade. 


The Dealers’ Distilling Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $175,- 
000. 

The new 30-ton oil mill of the San Marcos Oil Com- 
pany of San Marcos, Tex., was put in operation Octo- 
ber 1. 

The Muskegon Hay Baling Company has succeeded 
Bennink & Son, flour and feed dealers at Muskegon, 
Mich. 


The elevator of Starz & Co. at Mt. Pulaski, Ill., is 
now in running order and ready to receive any kind 
of grain. 


The rice mill of Capt. Joe Davis at Dayton, Tex., 
is completed. It will have a capacity of 40 barrels 
per day. 


During the crop year ending August 31 Chicago re- 
ceived 52,000, 000 bushels of wheat and shipped out 
34,000,000. 


A. P. Morgan, wholesale grain dealer at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been succeeded by the A. P. Morgan Grain 
Company. 


A warehouse will probably be built by some of the 
business men of Lamberton, Minn., who propose buy- 
ing wheat. 


The New Orleans Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at New Orleans, La., with a capital stock 
of $75,000. 


A joint stock company has been formed and ma- 
chinery ordered for a rice mill to be erected at 
Orange, Tex. 


F. E. Pinto & Sons, a grain storage firm at New 
York, N. Y., have been succeeded by a new firm of 
the same style. 


M. M. Guthrie has repaired his grain warehouse at 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., and has entered into the 
wheat business. 


M. Wheeler, dealer in grain and flour at Ardmore, 
Ind., has changed the style of the firm name to M. 
Wheeler & Son. 


A large elevator is being erected at Wenatchee, 
Wash.., ‘to handle a portion ‘of: the wheat crop of the 
Big Bend country. 


Several car loads of sacks have lately arrived for C. 
C. May, of Davenport, Wash., and the bag scare is in 
consequence reduced. 


Ness & Moen of Peterson, Minn., have rented the 
Nash elevator at Lanesboro and secured Ben Morey 
to buy grain for them. 


The M. Poehler Company of St. Peter, Minn., has se- 
cured the old elevator at Ottawa, Minn., and will place 
it in operation at once. 


During the last fiscal year the distilleries of the 
United States used 26,489,671 bushels of grain in the 
manufacture of liquor. 


The Gottfried Brewing Company at Stewart and 
Archer avenues, Chicago, Ill., has put in rolls for 
making brewers’ goods. 


The firm of Merkel & Bey ~ grain dealers at DePue, 
Ill., was dissolved gn July’ 7. The business is being 
continued by Geo. Beyer. 


Wheat is coming very rapidly at Hope, N. D. Gon- 
siderable track shipping is going on and the eleyators 
are also getting their share. 


During the crop year'ending August31, Minneapolis, 
Minn., received 65,000,000 bushels of wheat, and that 
city still holds its place as the first primary wheat 
market in the world,- Of these 65,000,000 bushels but 


The balance 
in the 


17,000,000 bushels were shipped out. 
was consumed in the manufacture of flour 
Minneapolis mills. 


The oil mill at Bryan, Tex., has started up for the 
season. The plant is in fine working order and turn- 
ing out an excellent product. 


The mills of Jamestown, N. D., are paying 1 cent 
higher price for wheat than the elevators in order to 
secure what they need to grind. 


E. 8. Stevens, a grain buyer at Grandin, N. D., was 
recently arrested on the complaint of two farmers. 
The charge was embezzlement. 


Operations on the Gates elevator at Brooklyn, O., 
have again begun and the old warehouse is being re- 
moved to the belt line railway. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Stewartville, Minn., have 
decided to erect an elevator for their own use. The 
contract has been let for $2,450, 


The Houston Oil Refining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has started up its new plant at Houston, Tex. 
The daily capacity is 580 barrels. 


The four elevators at Hallock, Minn., are open for 
business. A large amount of grain is handled - 
each elevator pays cash for same. ates. 


J. R. Smith & Co. of Purcellville, Tn eeill build” a 
50,000-bushel elevator. Aug. Wolf & ‘Co. of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., are the contractors. 


The Star Union Brewing Company at Peru, Ill., is 
making extensive improvements, including new boil- 
ers and the erection of an ice house. 


The safe of Wilbur & Co., grain dealers at Phillips, 
Me., was opened by burglars recently, who secured 
cash and papers aggregating $30,000. 


Bjorge & Sjordal of Underwood, Minn., have rented 
the Northern Pacific elevator at that place, and 
Underwood now has a wheat market. 


Churchill & Co. of Toledo, O., are building a 24x60 
feet addition to their elevator at Perrysburg. It will 
hold, when completed, 40,000 bushels. 


Rabbath & Dunlop of Clarksville, Tenn., are erect- 
ing a grain elevator in addition to their flour mill. It 
will have a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 


The board of managers of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Association at Henning, Minn., at a recent meeting 
leased the elevator to C. W. Brandborg. 


Koch, Tammen & Co. is a recently organized firm 
at Eureka, 8S. D., for the purpose of engaging in the 
grain, flour, feed and live stock business. 


The department of grain inspection at St. Paul, 
Minn., on September 16, turned in to the state audi- 
tor $8,000 for fees received during August. 


Fenton’s grain elevator at Flint, Mich., has been 
remodeled and refitted with new machinery through- 
out. It now has a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 


The shipments of grain from Jamestown, N. D., are 
estimated at a very small proportion to what they 
were last year. Farmers are selling very slowly. 


The Marfield Elevator at Utica, Minn., is being en- 
larged by the addition of an upper story. It is now 
cleaning Dakota flax and running night and day. 


The Kieckheifer Elevator Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has’docketed a trespass suit with damages in 
$600 against G. H. Wennerstrom of Rockford, Tl. 1 


Arthur A. Wiseman, manager of the Western Grain 
and Stock Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., closed his 
doors on September 13. The liabilities are $15,000. 


The che¢ék system of paying for grain has been 
abandoned by the elevator companies that proposed 
it at Arlington, Minn., and cash is paid for grain as 
before. 


Churchill & Co. of Toledo, O., expect to move soon 
into a large and convenient warehouse which has been 


puilt with especial reference to the clover and auc 


business. 


The liabilities of J. J. Brown, grain dealer at Bar- 
rie, Ont., are $12,000, with assets amounting to $16,- 
000, consisting of stock, real estate, sawmill and book 
accounts. be 


The cottonseed oil mill at Gadsden, Ala., which 
has been idle for the past two years, has been pur- 
chased by Wm. Myrick and was put in operation 
October 1. 


W. M. Yerxa of Minneapolis, Minn., who has been 
identified for the past three years with the Midway 
Elevator Company, has engaged in the grain business 
for himself. 


The Interior Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., as 
soon as the 1,000,000-bushel annex to its present plant 
is completed will have a total storage of about 3,000,- 
000 bushels. 


The contest which has been going on between the ele- 
vator companies and the Minnesota farmer over the 
State farmers’ elevator at Duluth has ended. The in- 
junction asked restraining the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission and state auditor from erect- 
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ing the elevator at Duluth has not been granted. The 
construction of the elevator will be pushed forward 
at once. 


A. F. Walther’s elevator at Englewood, Ill., now in 
process of construction by the Seckner Contracting 
Company is almost completed. It will have a capacity 
of 75,000 bushels. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Fairmont, N. 
D., after thoroughly considering the matter have de- 
cided to buy grain this year. Chas. Nelson has been 
engaged as buyer. 


The Wisconsin Malt & Grain Company of Appleton, 
Wis., commenced malting grain September 25. The 
capacity of the plant is now 300,000 bushels a year or 
650 bushels a day. ' 


Elevator No. 2, owned by the Interior Elevator 
Company at Minneapolis, Minn., which has been 
operated a long time as a private elevator, has been 
made a state house. 


D. Kesler & Sons have a new elevator in process of 
construction at Cowden, Ill. It is upon the site of the 
one recently burned and will be 20x77 and 44 feet high 
at its highest point. 


The foundation plans for the new C. P. R. grain ele- 
vator at Winnipeg, Man., have been received, and 
work has already commenced. The capacity has not 
yet been determined. 


The Ritzville Flouring Mills Company at Ritzville, 
Wash., Greene & Son and the Farmers’ Alliance have 
srected warehouses for handling the large crop ex- 
pected at that place. 


‘The new mill of the Comanche Cottonseed Oil Mill 
Company at Comanche, Tex., is 150x50 feet, built en- 
tirely of stone and fitted out with machinery of the 
latest improved type. 


A firm of grain dealers at Parsons, Kan., received 
lately from Chicago, IIl., a check for $2,600, being the 
net proceeds from the sale of a carload of Labette 
County blue grass seed. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative elevator at Lewiston, 
Minn., has opened for business. For the present 
arrangements have been made to ship all the grain re- 
ceived to St. Louis, Mo. 


The Lanesboro Flax Fiber and Twine Company at 
Lanesboro, Minn., will soon have a substantial two- 
story structure completed. Operations on their build- 
ing are progressing rapidly. 


Blanchard, Burr & Co. have purchased the grain 
warehouse and business of Rees & Brown at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and are prepared to do a general grain, 
feed, hay and storage business. 


G. W. Van Dusen has leased the houses of the Red 
River Valley Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and will pay a rental of 1 cent per bushel for 
all wheat passing through them. 


Joseph Good & Son, grain commission merchants of 
Cincinnati, O., write us that the grain business of the 
company will be carried on as heretofore under the 
firm name of Joseph Good & Son. 


~The foundation for S. Stewart’s round elevator at 
Morris, Minn., is approaching completion. The work 
is substantially done and will be a firm support for 
any weight to which it will be subjected. 


The plan of paying for wheat by certificates and 
checks instead of actual currency has been gradually 
abandoned and at present but few firms pay in cer- 
tificates unless it is preferred by the seller. 


Grain firms at Peoria, Ill., have lost considerable 
grain of late by petty thieves who steal the grain from 
freight cars. The time for stealing the grain is just 
after dark and is done by boys and women. 


The farmers’ eleyator at Fertile, Minn., is com- 
pleted. It is fitted with fourteen bins of about a car- 
load capacity to enable farmers to store their wheat 
until they have enough to mak® a shipment. 


The capital stock of the Winona & Dakota Grain 
Company has been increased from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, The sum was divided into 4,000 shares of $50 
each, all of which was paid in by September 15. 


Osterman & Franklin have recentiy engaged in the 
grain commission business at San Jose, Cal. They 
are the owners of the Santa Clara broad gauge depot 
warehouse andthe Milpitas iron clad warehouse. 


Barnum, Hubbard & Co, of Cold Water, Mich,, 
have recently completed a three story brick building 
50x90 feet, to be used as a hay warehouse. It con- 
tains two steam presses with a Capacity of 40 tons per 
day. 

H. Newton, who purchased the artesian well at 
Wolsey, S. D., recently, has begun work on the erec- 
tion of his large feed and flouring mill and will also 
erect an elevator tobe run in connection with the 
mill. 


It is believed that the present storage facilities at 
Winnipeg, Man., are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the crops, and the Canadian Pacific storage 
and cleaning elevator at Winnipeg will not be goneon 
with this year. The crop also is of good and regular 


quality, being nearly all included in the grades of No. 
land 2 hard, and a cleaning elevator will not be 
needed this year asit has been in the past two years. 


Leon Carrier, the Quebec embezzler, is still at Den- 
ver, Colo., it appears, and fighting extradition. It is 
impossible to find out where he has put the $20,000 
pe: by his sales of wheat that did not belong to 

im. 

The demand for storage for grain is so great at San 
Francisco, Cal., that it is feared there will bea block- 
ade. The harbor commissioners have ordered \plans 
don new grain sheds 60 feet wide and over 400 feet 
ong. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator at Fertile, Minn., 
has been rented by the C. E. Thayer Grain Company. 
Some needed répairs have been made in the elevator. 
John.Holton is in charge of the business of the com- 
pany. } 

The Alexander G. Tyng Company with a capital 
stock of $2,500 has been incorporated at Peoria, IL, 
to do a grain commission business. The incorporators 
ae Lucie B. Tyng, Alexander G. Tyng and Philip B. 

yng. 


Minten Bros., hay and feed dealers at Kansas City, 
Mo., have brought suit against the Kansas City Hay 
Press Company. It is alleged sparks from the com- 
pany’s chimney set their hay warehouse on fire last 
April. 

The Dobler brewery at Albany, N. Y., will be en- 
larged by its proprietor, Theodore M. Amsdell, to 
double its present capacity. The contemplated addi- 
Aaa the buildings are estimated to cost about 


The new grain elevator at St. John, N. B., erected 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, is completed. The 
elevator has a capacity of 300,000. bushels or 9,000 
tons of wheat and the lading of five steamships of aver- 
age size. 


Chapin & Young have sold thei? elevator and grain 
business at Frankfort, Ind., to Fritch & Brafford. Mr. 
Young will in the future devote his entire atten- 
tion to his elevator and grain business at Michigan- 
town, Ind, ‘ 


The Acadi rice mill at Crowley, La., has had its 
capacity increased during the summer from 62,000 to 
nearly 100,000 bags. The mill has been thoroughly 
overhauled throughout and three new warehouses 
have been built. 


The elevator of the Wells-Stone Mercantile Com- 
pany at Saginaw, Mich., has a capacity of 100,000 
bushels of oats and corn, which are the only grains the 
company purchase. They ship to the trade in the 
Northern woods. : 


The demand for graneries in which to store and 
hold wheat has become so great at Colfax, Wash., 
and vicinity that lumber has taken a sudden boom. 
The sudden demand for warehouses is due to the 
scarcity of sacks. 


The Stedman Elevator Company has been organized 
at Sauk Center, Minn. The members of the company 
are N. R. Stedman of Warsaw, N. Y., Fred Rowe of 
Minneapolis Minn., W. D. Townsend and A. E. Irwin 
of Sauk Center, Minn. 


The Interior Elevator Company of , Minneapolis, 
Minn., has taken out a license for a new public ware- 
house belonging to the Peavy system. A license has 
also been taken out by the Northwestern Elevator 
Company for a new elevator. 


The manager of the Farmers’ Alliance, of Seattle, 
Wash., made arrangements on September 11, with 
Capt. J. A. Hatfield, to store wheat in Seattle at the 
city dock and hold it. for better prices. New ware- 
houses will be added on the dock. 


The Interstate Grain Company at Minneapolis, 
Minn., have elected the following officers: President 
and manager, C.S. Hurbert; vice-president and treas- 
urer, C. M. Amsden; secretary, Geo. G. Fuller; gen- 
eral superintendent, C. E. Wenzel. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Company’s plant at 
Tacoma, Wash., together with a number of those 
throughout Washington and Idaho, are in operation 
under the management of the Tacoma Grain Com- 
pany, composed of Gordin & Bibb. 


Articles of incorporation of Copeland Coal Company 
at Beatrice, Neb., were filed September 6, to doa 
wholesale business in coal, hay and grain. R. J. 
Copeland, F. S. Davis and George B. Dunbar are the 
incorporators. Capital stock $10,000. 


There is some doubt as to the opening of the farm- 
ers’ elevator at Fairmont, Minn. The business men 
have so far backed the elevator, but this year decline 
to do so. Unless they give it their support as formerly 
the elevator will probably remain closed. 


It has been thought strange by shippers that Nos. 
2 and 3 white oats are selling so close in price this 
year, while last year No. 2 commanded so wide a 
premium. The reason for this is, that last year the 
crop of oats was thin and light in weight and not of 
very fine quality, and to secure choice heavy oats buy- 
ers naturally were obliged to pay a greater premium. 
This year the crop is one of fine quality, the oats be- 


a A 


ing meaty and heavy. With an abundant supply of 
No. 2 white oats buyers are not feeling so anxious for 
them and consequently are buying them at only a 
slight advance over No. 3 white. 


On account of the high grading of the new wheat 
very few elevators at Minneapolis, Minn., will be run 
as private houses. Most of the houses that were such 
will either take out state licenses or become ‘regular’ 
under the rules of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Work upon the new elevator of the Illinois Centra] 
Railroad at New Orleans, La., is progressing rapidly . 
The elevator is constructed upon a solid foundation , 
being built upon nearly 1,000 piles, and will hold 
when completed over 400,000 bushels of wheat. 


A 500,000-bushel elevator will be built as an annex 
to elevator ‘‘C,’’ owned by the Empire Elevator Com- 
pany at Minneapolis, Minn. The Barnett & Record 
Company, who have the contract, expect to have the 
building completed the first part of November. 


A dividend of 8 per cent. was declared on the capi- 
tal stock of the American Brewing, Malting and Ele- 
vator Company of Chicago, Ill., at a meeting held 
September 21. Books of transfer were ordered closed 
from September 22 to October 1, 1893, inclusive. 


The Farmers’ Alliance at Seattle, Wash., desires to 
secure the establishment of a tidewater warehouse to 
which the individual farmers can ship their wheat 
and sell for export through the agent, and at the same 
time be able to obtain loans on warehouse receipts. 


Secretary Grier of the Board of Trade of Peoria, 
Ill., reports that on October 7 there was in store in 
the various elevators in that city 343,101 bushels of 
grain against 414,553 bushels for the same time in 
1892, and 329,782 bushels for the same time in 1891. 


Wm. Duncanson, president of the new Farmers’ 
Elevator Company at Lewiston, Minn., thinks the 
outlook is bright for a good trade, as many farmers in 
that vicinity own stock and will market their grain 
at the elevator. The elevator has a capacity of 15,000 
bushels. 


The Eastern Elevator on the Buffalo river at Buffalo, 
N. Y., is165 feet high. The elevator is of a most sub- 
stantial character and no expense has been spared to 
make this the model elevator of the lakes, James 
Stewart & Co. of St. Louis, Mo., are the contractors 
and builders. 

Do you want $50? Then if you are a subscriber to 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE send us 
the nearest guess to the amount of wheat which will 
be exported from the United States during January, 
1894. If you are not a subscriber, subscribe, and send 
in your guess. é 

The United Elevator Company at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been granted a permit to lay a switch track.on 
Chouteau avenue and the levee. The company gives 
a $10,000 bond to save the city harmless and procure 
an ordinance from the municipal assembly within a 
year from date. 

The Sharon & Amenia Grain Company has been in- 
corporated with headquarters at Casselton, N. D. 
The capital stock is $10,000, and the avowed object 
the buying, selling and shipping of grain and produce. 
The incorporators are Frank Lynch, Geo. H. Lynch 
and 8. J. Smail. pee 


G. 8S. Barnes & Co. have re-engaged in the grain 
commission business at Minneapolis, Minn. The firm 
is composed of G.S. Barnes and G. S. Barnes, Jr., 
formerly of Barnes & Nicholls. They will make an 
especial feature of receiving and shipping a high 
grade of milling wheat. 


James Stewart & Co. of St. Louis are preparing 
plans for a mammoth storage warehouse for lake 
freight and grain to be erected at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
structure will be about 140 feet high with a water 
frontage of 300 feet and a depth of 200 feet. It will 
cost from $300,000 to $400,000, : 


Studabaker, Sale & Co., dealers in grain, hay and 
seeds at Bluffton, Ind., write us that the report lately 
circulated of the dissolution of partnership of their 
firm, was true in a sense only. One of the members 
of the firm recently retired, but the balance are still 
doing business at the old stand. 


William Cook, a grain buyer at Ballard, Ill., was 
robbed of $240 by three masked men on the night of 
September 14. The men called at his house at 9 
o'clock, bound and gagged him, his wife, son and 
daughter and made away with the booty without 
leaving any trace of their identity. 


The Mulford Elevator Company. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., commenced last spring the erection of a 1,000,- 
000 bushel elevator just outside the limits of the city 
of Minneapolis. After the foundation was laid the 
work was stopped, but the statement is now made that 
its construction will be resumed at once. 


The P. Brockman Grain Commission Company at 
St. Louis, Mo., on September 13, brought suit against 
the Union Pacific Railway Company. The petition 
involves forty causes of action aggregating claims for 
$16,462.75. The first item is for $469 for trackage on 
cars. The other counts embrace claims for carloads 
of grain which were consigned to the plaintiff and for 
which the latter had bills of lading, which it paid for, 
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but the grain was never delivered. It was alleged 
that in some instances the plaintiffs gave the defend- 
ants the bill of lading so that the latter might trace 
the Iost goods, and the defendants neither found the 
lost grain nor returned the bills of lading. 


A new grain elevator company is in progress of 
formation at Montreal, Que., which has the promised 
support of-several of the steamship companies and 
the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Railways. 
The capital of the new company will be $100,000, and 
it is expected to start operations next spring. 


There has been such an immense passenger traffic 
on the Western railroads during the past month it has 
caused considerable irregularity and detention in the 
matter of freight trains. Passenger trains have the 
right of way and shippers of grain are unable to for- 
ward their consignments as rapidly as desired. 


H. Mueller & Co. of Chicago, Ill., have bought the 
elevator at Fifty-fifth street and Ft. Wayne tracks. 
They have put in three Barnard & Leas No. 4 Sepa- 
rators. Ten Cyclones, put in by L. 8S. Hogeboom of 
the Knickerbocker Company, collect all dust and 
screenings and feed it directly to storage room or to 
boiler fires. 


The elevators of the Middle Division Elevator Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., have been released from the re- 
cent executions and the company has resumed busi- 
ness. The creditors are to receive 25 per cent. of their 
claims in cash, 25 per cent. in six months, 25 ina 
year and 25 in eighteen months. The replevin suits 
have been dismissed. 


The Hastings Grain Company has been organized 
and incorporated at Hastings, Neb., with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The company’s headquarters will 
be Hastings, and the object is to buy and sell grain, 
coal and stock. Geo. B. Johnson is the originator -of 
the company, which is composed of some of the best 
known farmers in that vicinity. 


New breweries have been recently erected at the 
following places: Hollister, Cal., for Joseph Stem- 
osher; Bellevue, Idaho, for A. Sielaff; Chicago, IIl., 
for Carl Corper Brewing and Malting Company; 
Stapleton, N. Y., for John H. Grieme; Carroll town- 
ship, Pa., for the Monongahela Brewing Company; 
Finleyville, Pa., for Thomas Morrison. 


T. L. Kelley has formed a partnership with J. H. 
Lowry & Son, a well-known grain commission firm of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The company has been capitalized 
at $20,000 as the Lowry-Kelly Company, with J. H. 
Lowry as president, Mr. Kelly as vice-president and 
treasurer, and 8S. Lowry as secretary. If the business 
warrants it the capital stock will be increased. 


The Interior Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is building a new grain elevator on the line of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis railway between Ken- 
wood and St. Louis Park, Minn. Its dimensions will 
be 294x68 feet, its height 75 feet and its capacity 
1,000,000 bushels. It is expected to be completed by 
October 31, and will be used for storage purposes 
only. 


The Northwestern Farmers’ Protective Elevator 
Association of Grand Forks, N. D., have leased ele- 
vators at Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., and are 
shipping the wheat of their members to those points 
direct. The association has a» membership of 2,450 
farmers, and has about 4,000,000 bushels of grain to 
sell. They have ample means for handling wheat in 
ordinary quantities. 


The managers of the farmers’ warehouse at Garfield, 
Wash., are considering the advisability of building 
bins within warehouses and handling bulk as well as 
sacked grain. It has been estimated by A, M. Lausch, 
the manager, and his assistant, C. A. Peairs, that the 
bins could be built with a capacity of 20,000 bushels 
for $100 or less, and that the handling cost would be 
rather reduced than otherwise. 


John Porter of Dorchester, Mass., and R. T. Mc- 
Naughton of Jackson, Mich., have filed articles of asso- 
ciation at Jackson for the incorporation of the Porter 
Manufacturing Company. They will handle wheat 
and other grains and will manufacture starch and 
other products derived from them. A new factory 
will be built 60x60 feet, two stories high, with an ad- 
dition for bake ovens and boiler house. 


It is reported that the Duluth & Winnipeg Rail- 
road, which is supposed to have been purchased by the 
Canadian Pacific, will be completed through to Win- 
nipeg as soon as possible next spring and that the 
Canadian Pacific will then build grain elevators at Du- 
luth and conduct its lake business from that point in 
place of from its line of elevators at Port Arthur. 
This proposed extension of the line to Winnipeg. will 
make the distance 200 miles shorter from that city. to 
Duluth than to Fort William, yet the rate on grain 
from the latter point to Buffalo is the same as from 
Duluth. 


J. H. Hermesch & Co. occupy a handsome brick 
five-story building 35x100 feet, provided with all neces- 
sary facilities, including elevators, for their feed 
business at Cincinnati, O. A large warehouse at 
Milldale, Ky., is also utilized, which is 60x167 feet 
and has a capacity of about 200 carloads of hay. A 
specialty is made of hay and! grain, supplies being 


received from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan 
and sold throughout the South. The total yearly out- 
put reaches from 3,000 to 4,000 carloads. Mr. Frank 
P. Veith was admitted to a partnership by Mr. 
Hermesch in 1892. 


A large shipper of hay to Great Britain seems to 
have come to the conclusion, after losing $7,000 in 
shipping to England, that there is no money in the 
export hay trade. His losses on shortages alone have 
been terrific. He claims that there are immense 
quantities of hayin the country, but that farmers 
want too much to admit of a profit to shippers.. Upon 
a Shipment of 100 tons from this port to Liverpool 
recently there was a loss of 11 tons. The loss in 
weight after the hay leaves this port is much too 
heavy, and means should be employed to ascertain 
how these losses occur.— Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


Johnson & Son are doing an immense business at 
present in clover seed, and they are receiving and 
shipping immense quantities daily. They now have 
nine carloads ready to ship. Clover seed runs into 
money rapidly, as will be realized when it is known 
that each carload is worth about $3,500. This! firm 
gets its supply from half a dozen states and it is shipped 
here, when it is cleaned and graded, resacked and 
shipped’to the Eastern and European markets. The 
business employs several men and teams. The seed 
brings rather a low price compared with last year, 
but a good figure, being worth $5.25 to $5.50 a bushel. 
—Daily News, Goshen, Ind. 


The Board of Trade of St. John, N. B., are scatter- 
ing broadcast a circular regarding their city and its 
trade facilities. The circular is accompanied with a 
copy of the tariff of charges of the grain elevator 
recently erected in that city, and contains the infor- 
mation that the citizens of St. John have at their own 
expense afforded the best facilities for handling grain 
and all other freight at that place. They have 
granted $40,000 toward equipping the elevator, which 
is now under the control of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, and in addition have expended a large 
amount of money in providing additional wharf and 
warehouse accommodation for the business of that 
railway. 


The City of Chicago grain elevators commenced 
proceedings in the Circuit Court on September 22 to 
restrain the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company from tearing up its side track leading to the 
“Union Elevator’? owned by the complainant. It is 
contended that all railroads must deliver grain in 
bulk to the consignee, provided that its elevater can 
be reached by rail. On September 15, it is claimed, 
the defendant railway caused the frog and a portion 
of the track leading to the ‘‘Union Elevator’’ to be 
removed, thereby severing all connection between the 
elevator and the main track. Fearing that the rail- 
way company will take away the side track altogether 
the complainant asked the court for a restraining 
order to prevent such an act. 


ELEVATORS AT ALVORD, IA. 


According to the Sun of Alvord, lowa, W. H. Lunt 
owns an elevator in Alvord with a capacity of 5,000 
bushels and John Kellihan is the local manager and 
he has been there for three years, making him the 
pioneer grain dealer of the town. He has had seven years’ 
experience aS a grain buyer and thoroughly under- 
stunds the business. Mr. Kellihan has done his share 
toward giving Alvord the excellent reputation it has 
asagrain market and has made a host of warm 
friends among the farmers since he located there. He 
always pays the very highest market prices for grain 
and always gives full weights. Mr. Lunt, the pro- 
prietor of this elevator, resides at Rock Rapids and is 
one of the leading grain buyers of northwestern 
fowa. 

J. Q. Adams & Co., dealers in grain, are the leading 
firm of this kind in the city. Mr. Baron is the local 
manager for the company and has been with them for 
ten years. The elevator has a capacity of 10,000 
bushels of grain and is equipped with all the modern 
machinery. They do an immense grain business, 
ship many trainloads of grain annually and give 
universal satisfaction to the farmers. . None are more 
enterprising in all acts of public nature than J. Q. 
Adams & Co. They always give the farmers the bene- 
fit of the market and pay all they can afford, gener- 
ally making the price far above that of dealers in 
other towns; as a result they purchase grain at a dis- 
tance of twelve to fifteen miles around here. We are 
glad to see Alvord the possessor of such a business 
firm as this, as it creates a trade center for grain. It 
is this class of men that build up a town and make it 
a trading point. This firm also handles coal in large 
quantities. We would heartily reeommend,this com- 
pany as being strictly honest, fair dealing business 
men. 


The Illinois Central Railroad, in order to meet water 
competition, has reduced its rates by the following 
amounts: One dollar from the Vicksburg rate, $2 
from the Greenville rate, $3 from the Memphis rate, 
$3.50 each from the New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
rates. None of the reductions will be applied via St. 
Louis, Mo, 
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Priority of Lien Against Warehousemen. 


Where mortgaged goods are placed in a warehouse 
without the mortgagee’s consent, the warehouseman’s 
lien is subordinate to that of the mortgagee.—Bau- 
mann vs. Fefferson, Common Pleas of N. Y., 23 N. Y. 
Supp. 685, 


Recovery of Overcharges from Carriers. 


Where the act concerning railroads and other com- 
mon carriers giving a full and ample remedy to the 
shipper for the recovery back for any overcharges re- 
ceived by the common carrier, beyond reasonable 
compensation, is a substitute for the remedy provided 
in such case at common law, the statute not only 
permits the shipper to recover the excess of over- 
charges exacted by the common carrier, but allows 
three times the excess, or treble damages, with attor- 
ney’s fees and costs.—Beadle vs. K. C., FF. S. & M. R. 
Co., Supreme Court of Kansas, 32 Pac. Rep. 910. 


Rights of Customers when Dealing with Brokers. 


A customer who had previously dealt with a broker 
upon margins, and who was still indebted to him at 
the time of his assignment, although having no orders 
in for stock, had deposited with the broker from time 
to time for such margins certain stocks of his own, 
which the broker held as security for the amount due. 
These stocks were hypothecated by the broker, to 
gether with certain stocks of his own, and of other 
customers, for his own debt. In the absence of au- 
thority, express or implied, for such hypothecation, 
the customer was entitled to have the stocks other 
than his own -first applied to the discharge of the 
pledge.—Skiff vs. Stoddard, Supreme Court of Errors 
of Conn., 26 At. Rep. 874; 


Pledge of Warehouse Receipts by Factor. 


Where the statute provides that a warehouse re- 
ceipt on which the words ‘‘Not negotiable’ are not 
written may be transferred by indorsement, and any 
person to whom the same must be deemed to be the own- 
er of the property therein specified, so far as to give 
validity to any pledge or transfer made by such per- 
son, warehouse receipts are made negotiable only in 
the sense that their regular transfer by indorsement 
has the effect of a manual delivery of the goods spec- 
ified in them and are not guarantees of title; anda 
factor, having stored goods in a warehouse, and ob- 
tained receipts therefor, cannot by a transfer of the 
receipts make a pledgee’s title to the goods superior to 
that of the owner.—Com. Bank of Selma vs. Hurt, Su- 
preme Court of Alabama, 12 So. Rep. 568. 


Breach of Contract by Agent. 


Where parties were agents for the sale of clover 
hullers, under a contract by which they were to ob- 
tain full settlement for every machine before delivery 
to the purchaser, and to guarantee payment for each 
machine, they obtained one machine from the makers 
for a purchaser on time, but failed to have a settle- 
ment with him before sale. The purchaser refused 
to pay for the machine, as being defective, and four 
months after the sale they returned it to the agents, 
who notified the manufacturers. The latter made no 
reply, and over a year later the agents sent the ma- 
chine. to the makers, which they refused to receive. 
The purchaser was able to pay for the machine, but 
the agent did not try to collect the price from him. 
The agents were not liable for the price of the ma- 
chine, but only for any loss which might accrue to 
the manufacturers by reason of their failure to ob- 
tain a prompt settlement as required by their con- 
tract.—Birdsell Mfg. Co. vs. Brown, Supreme Court of 
Mich., 55 N. W. Rep. 801. 


Liability of Carrier for Bills of Lading in the 
Hands of Innocent Purchaser. 


A firm of merchants in A. were also engaged in the 
milling business in M., on the line of a railway. For 


‘their convenience the company established a station 


there and made one of the membersits agent. It 
was shown that the business of the station at M. was 
practically transacted in the firm’s office at M., and 
freight charges were settled from time to time with 
the company’s officials. Goods shipped by the firm 
at A. consigned to themselves at M. were delivered 
without presentation of the bill of lading, and it ap- 
peared doubtful whether, in the case of shipments 
there, there was ever any actual delivery of any bill 
of lading from hand to hand. Some of these bills of 
lading, after the goods were delivered to the consign- 
ees, were transferred by the firm as collateral, to per- 
sons who had no knowledge of any irregularity. The 
railway company was liable on these bills of lading 
in the hands of innocent purchasers, since it was by 
reason of its own negligence that they came into 
their hands.— Walters vs. Western & A. R. Oo., Circuit 
Court N. D. Ga., 56 Fed. Rep. 369, 
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The grain elevator at Wallanburg, Can., has been 
burned. 


The J. L. Whittaker Grain Company at St. Joseph, 
Mo., have suffered a loss of $500 by fire. 


The Becker Brewing & Malting Company at Ogden, 
Utah, have suffered a loss of $850 by fire. 


Fire recently destroyed the large hay and grain 
warehouse of Herley Bros. at Chicago, Il. 


George Miller’s granary at Inkster, N. D., together 
with 1,000 bushels of wheat, has been burned. 


Cooper’s elevator at Cooperstown, N. D., with 8,000 
bushels of wheat, has been burned. Loss $9,000. 


About 10,000 bushels of wheat, owned by Putnam 
& Nicholls at Tintah, Minn., was burned recently. 


Liberty Walters, a dealer in hay and grain at Ros- 
well, New Mexico, has recently sustained a fire loss. 


Knoxon’s grain warehouse at Wapella, Man., has 
been burned. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by tramps. 


Means & Kohler of Wapakoneta, O., lost two large 
grain warehouses in a fire which visited that city 
October 8. Loss $10,000. 


Loomis & Babcock’s grain warehouse at Shelby, 
Mich., containing grain to the amount of $1,000, has 
been burned. The loss is about $2,000, with small 
insurance. 


The large unused elevator at Hamilton, Ont., owned 
by the Grand Trunk Railway Company was burned 
on the night of September 16. Loss $25,000; insur- 
ance $18,000. 


A fire at Rowley, Ia., has destroyed two weigh 
houses with scales, one coal house, three carloads of 
corn and four carloads of coal. The property was 
owned by Van Orsdol Bros. 


The broom corn shed of H. Evans, situated south 
of Oakland, Ill., was struck by lightning September 
19 and consumed. Seventy-one tons of broom corn, 
valued at $4,000, were burned. 


Matt Dill’s elevator at Diamond Bluff, Wis., was 
burned August 27. A small quantity of wheat stored 
in the house was burned. An incendiary is supposed 
to be the cause. Loss $3,500. 


H. E. Gets & Sons’ grain elevator and warehouse at 
Eleva, Wis., together with their contents, were burned 
September 25. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
Loss $2,000, partially insured. 


BE. J. Husted & Co.’s feed mill and grain store’at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was badly damaged by fire on the 
night of October 5. The loss is estimated at $10,000, 
almost entirely covered by insurance._ 


W. Govenlock’s elevator at Griswold, Man., burned 
recently together with 25,000 bushels of new wheat 
which had been stored by farmers. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been caused by lightning. The wheat 
is a total loss, as it wasnot insured. The elevator was 
insured. 


The McFarlin Grain Company’s elevator at Panora, 
Ta., has been burned. About 6,000 bushels of oats 
and some flax were in the e’evator, which, with the 
destruction of building and machinery, makes the 
loss several thousand dollars, partially covered by 
insurance. 


The elevator of Faragher & Ulveling at Adrian, 
Mich., was burned on the morning of October 10. 
The elevator contained 15,000 bushels of grain, none 
of which was saved. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. The loss is estimated at $7,000, with only 
$900 insurance. 


Two grain elevators at Arlington, Ill., one owned 
by S. C. Gray of Nebraska, and the other by J. H. 
Dale & Co. of Chicago, Ill., caught fire from sparks 
from a passing engine on October 10, and were totally 
destroyed. Both elevators were nearly full of grain, 
the most of it stored by farmers. The loss is yet un- 
known. 


We want all subscribers who read this to send to us 
a guess on the amount of wheat which will be ex- 
rted from the United States during the month of 
ebruary, 1894. If you are not a subscriber send us 


$1 and your guess and receive for one year the only. 


paper published exclusiyely in the interests of the 
grain trade. There’s $50 in it for some good guesser. 


The large grain elevator at Bates, Ill., owned by 
E. R. Ulrich & Son of Springfield, was destroyed by 
fire September 9 at 10 p. mM. Five thousand bushels of 
corn and 500 bushels of wheat were consumed. Three 
box cars standing on the Wabash tracks near by were 
also burned. The loss, including the cars and grain, 


SS 
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will probably reach $8,500, partially covered by in- 


surance, 


The elevator, flour mill and engine house of the 
Bell farm at Indian Head, Assiniboia, has been burned. 
Loss about $25,000. 


The malt house of W. H. Purcell & Co. at Chicago, 
Ill., took fire on the night of September 23, and was 
very bacly damaged before the flames were extin- 
guished. About 300,000 bushels of barley and 375,000 
bushels of malt were in the building. The fire started 
in the top story. : 

The grain elevator at Langdon, Minn., together 
with 10,000 bushels of wheat, owned by Geo. Wood- 
ward and John Siebold, was burned September 30 at 
1:30 A. M. -The fire is supposed to have been of incen- 
diary origin. The exact amount of loss is unknown. 
Insurance $6,000. . 


The elevator gearing in the cupola of Charles 
Stager’s seed warehouse at Toledo, O., was discovered 
to be on fire September 25. Spontaneous combustion 
in the dust which had collected is the supposed cause 
of the fire, as the machinery had not been running. 
About $300 damage was done. 


R. G. Baxter’s large frame grain warehouse, situ- 
ated on the lake shore in Burlington Village, Vt., was 
burned to the ground on the night of September 15. 
The warehouse contained 14,000 bushels of grain 
ready for shipment. About 6,000 bushels of this was 
destroyed and the rest damaged. 

J.G.& J. H. Baldwin’s four grain warehouses at 
Windom, Tex., were destroyed by fire September 13. 
The warehouses contained 125 tons of hay, 8,000 
bushels of corn and two flat cars. The greater part 
of the grain belonged to the Empire Grain Company. 
Total loss $6,000; partially insured. 


The grain elevator at Oshtemo, Mich., was burned 
on the night of October 5. J. L. Sebring lost 400 
bushels of wheat, which was covered by insurance. 
W. R. Beebe & Co. lost rye valued at $100, on which 
there was no insurance. The fire is supposed to have 
caught from a spark from an engine. 


The elevator of the Pacific Elevator Company at 
La Grande, Ore., was destroyed by fire on the night of 
October 4. The origin of the fire is unknown. The 
grain destroyed amounted to 40,000 bushels, of which 
20,000 belonged to A. B. Conley. The loss on the 
building and machinery is estimated at $30,000, 


The elevator at South Lyon, Mich., owned by J. E. 
Just & Co., was entirely destroyed by fire on the 
morning of October 2. It is not definitely known how 
the conflagration started, but it is thought to have 
commenced in the engineroom. The loss is estimated 
at about $8,000; amount of insurance unknown. 


The elevator at Wabash, Ind., owned by the Wa- 
bash Railroad, was burned on the night of October 3. 
It contained nearly 380,000 bushels of wheat, which 
was almost entirely destroyed. The wheat was owned 
by farmers and but little was insured. Loss on grain 
and building $25,000. The elevator was fully insured, 


OUR CARD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and eleyator interests called 
the month: 


T. J. Holmes, Brooklyn, fa. 

L. I. N. Norman, London, England. 

W. E. Sherer of Minneapolis, representing S. Howes. 

H. O. Schlawe, Chief Engineer, Bucharest, Rou- 
mania. 

John O. Foering, Chief Grain Inspector, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Geo. W. Gardiner of J. J. 
York, N. Y. 

Willis Bullock of the Hay Trade Journal, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 

J. H. Heisser of the Columbia Envelope Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

David Greene, secretary of the Case Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, 0. 

Joseph Fux, representing the Barnard & Leas Man- 
ufacturing Company, Moline, Ill. 

J. F. Mueller, representing the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Company, Moline, IIl. 


Blackman & Co., New 


A lot of hay was received by barge in this city a 
short time since, a portion of which was very inferior, 
and some of itliterally rotton and wholly unfit for 
animal food, says the Zrade Bulletin of Montreal. 
The result isthat the party here who bought the 
hay in good faith as No. 2 shipping lost $250 on the 
lot, and has not been able to obtain any redress from 
the country shipper. An impression seems to prevail 
in the minds of some farmers that as their hay is 
bought for the purpose of shipping it out of the 
country, they have a better chance of palming off 
inferior and worthless stuff upon the buyers; but it is 
being subjected to a stricter inspection than ever at 
this port, and buyers here are determined to expose 
the crooked ways of all those who are caught attempt- 
ing to palm off the spurious article as good, by bring- 
ing them into court. 
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D. H. Thiroff has recently moved from Keene, Neb., 
to Solomon Rapids, Kan. 


John T. Thomas is now manager of the Seattle 
elevator at Seattle, Wash. 


B. R. Jones has again taken charge of the National 
Elevator Company’s elevator at Harlem, N. D. 

W. H. Mensing has charge of the North Dakota 
Milling Association’s elevator at Moorhead, Minn. 

Do not delay in sending in your guess, as it is the 
first one who guesses the nearest who will receive the 
prize—$50, 


George B. Nichol, recently from England, has 
charge of the loading and discharging of grain for 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. at Seattle, Wash. 


Robert Denton, son of Winfield Denton of the grain 
firm of Denton Bros., at Leavenworth, Kan., was mar- 
ried on September 18 to Miss Harriet Kelley. 


T. J. Holmes of the firm of T. J. Holmes & Son, 
dealers in grain and lumber at Brooklyn, Ia., shipped 
the first grain which was shipped from west of Iowa 
City, Ia., and scld the first lamber at that place. He 
commenced business before the railroad came through 
in 1862, and is still in business. 


IMPORT AMERICAN CORN. 


According to the last monthly report of the Bureau 
of Statistics corn exnorted during August amounted 
to 7,166,542, compared with 3,046,073 bushels exported 
in August, 1892. Corn aggregating 1,520,509 bushels 
was exported to the United Kingdom in August, 
against 772,835 bushels exported in August, 1892: and 
during the eight months ending with August 12,511,- 
734 bushels were exported, compared with 27,622,108 
bushels exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. 

To Germany we exported 1,907,556 bushels in Au- 
gust, against 331,245 bushels exported in August, 1892; 
and during the eight months ending with August 
5,524,217 bushels were exported, compared with 12,- 
985,128 bushels exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. To France we exported 166,421 bush- 
els in August, against 79,000 in August, 1892; and dur- 
ing the eight months ending with August 1,392,955 
bushels were exported, compared with 2,001,632 bush- 
els exported in the corresponding period of 1892. To 
other countries in Europe we exported in August 
868,589 bushels, against 328,576 bushels in August, 
1892; and during the eight months ending with Au- 
gust 6,154,247 bushels were exported, against 14,501,- 
771 bushels for the corresponding months of 1892. 

To the British North American Possessions we ex- 
ported 2,411,617 bushels in August, against 612,729 
bushels in August, 1892; and during the eight months 
ending with August 8,839,213 bushels were exported, 
compared with 2,345,874 bushels exported during the 
corresponding period of 1892. 

Mexico took from us in August 143,629 bushels, 
against 798,743 bushels in August, 1892; during the 
eight months ending with August Mexico received 
2,401,758 bushels, compared with 1,929,395 bushels re- 


ceived during the corresponding period of 1892. The 
Central American states and British Honduras re- 


ceived 7,639 bushels in August, against 4,084 bushels 
in August, 1892; during the eight.months ending with 
August they received 137,200 bushels, compared with 
94,829 bushels during the corresponding period of 
1892. To Cuba we exported 70,872 bushelsin August, 
against 58,272 bushels in August, 1892; and during 
the eight months ending with August we exported 
746,602 bushels, against 646,655 bushels exported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1892. To Puerto 
Rico we exported during the eight months ending 


with August 16,844 bushels were exported, against 
41,017 bushels exported during the corresponding 


period of 1892. To Santo Domingo during the eight 
months ending with August 995 bushels, compared 
with 3,483 bushels exported during the corresponding 
period of 1892. The other West Indies and Bermuda 
received in August 47,521 bushels, against 36,834 
bushels in August, 1892; and during the eight months 
ending with August they received 399,772 bushels, 
compared with 352,653 buShels received in the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. 

We exported to South America 20,606 bushels in 
August, against 19,862 bushels in August, 1892; and 
during the eight months ending with August we ex- 
ported 368,065 bushels, compared with 74,832 bushels 
during the corresponding period of 1892. To other 
countries the exports during the eight months ending 
with August amounted to 16,310 bushels, compared 
with 16,292 bushels exported during the correspond- 
ing period of 1892, 
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Tickets of membership in the Produce Exchange, 
New York, N. Y., have been held at $550, 


Memberships of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis, Minn., are quoted at about $330. A $10 


assessment was due on October 1. 

The Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, Ill., have adopted resolutions petitioning for 
the immediate repeal of the silver bill. The ex- 
changes at St. Louis, Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
have concurred in the same and forwarded them to 
the Senate at Washington. 


The formal official opening of the new Board of 
Trade Building at Montreal, Que., took place on the 
afternoon 'of September 27, when an immense gath- 
ering of Montreal merchants and their wives tendered 
a cordial welcome to his excellency the new Governor 
General and Lady Aberdeen. 


Frederick Douglass, the colored orator, held an in- 
formal reception, Sept. 18, on the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at St. Louis, Mo. A ‘short speech 
was made in which he commented on the fact that 
his introduction to the traders on the floor could not 
have occurred twenty-five years ago. 


The board of directors of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, Mo., have offered an amendment to the 
grain delivery rule that forbids the delivery of No. 2 
white and No. 2 yellow corn on contracts of No. 2. 
The amendment is intended to allow the delivery of 
No. 2 white and No. 2 yellow on such contracts. 


The Merchants’ Exchange at St. Louis, Mo., has 
resumed its regular time of 1:15 p.m. for closing on 
Saturday. During the summer the closing hour for 
Saturday has been 12 0’clock, and there is a strong 
feeling on the floor that this should be the closing 
hour all the year around. Some action in the matter 
will probably be taken. 


The Chicago Bulletin complains of the number of 
lambs in that market. That is the most surprising 
complaint we have ever heard from the Windy City, 
where we supposed the inward tide never ceased. 
We suppose most of them are gathered, at last, into 
the bosom of the great drainage ditch, for daily bread. 
—Toledo Market Report. 


The directors of the Board of, Trade of Chicago, 
Ill., have authorized the appointment of a relief com- 
mittee and nine of the best men in the trade have been 
appointed. ,President Hamill is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which will try to secure contributions to be 
used in furnishing employment for idle men who are 
permanent residents of Chicago. 


At the annual election of the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Minneapolis, Minn., held October 
5, C. A. Pillsbury was re-elected president; J. H. Mar- 
tin, vice-president; Samuel, Morse, James Marshall, 
Alexander Berger, E. Cardin and C. M. Harrington, 
directors; P. B. Smith and Donald Morrison, board of 
arbitration; A. B. Taylor and J. M. Smith, board of 
appeals. 


The members of the Merchants’ Exchange at St. 
Louis, Mo., have recently voted on several amend- 
ments to the rules of the exchange. One of the 
amendments relates to the form of contract for grain 
delivery, one to the tender of a higher grade of the 
same color on future delivery contracts and cash sales 
where the contract grade can not be delivered, and 
one to the amount of seeds iand different grains which 
shall be understood to form a carload. 


Business on ’Change on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was interrupted about noon on September 27 by an in- 
sane man named Belding who fired five pistol shots 
from the rear gallery into the crowd of operators on 
the floor. One of the bullets struck Ammi M. Ben- 
nett, Secretary of the Board of Trade Life Insurance 
Company, in the neck, and Charles Roswell, chief 
operator of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
was shot in the mouth. Considerable excitement 
prevailed on the Board for some time in consequence 
of the insane man’s act. 


The Board of Trade at Duluth, Minn., on Sep- 
tember 23 listened to remarks from Chief Inspector 
Clausen of the state grain inspection department in 
regard to the question of keeping the doors of cars 
containing grain shut. Mr. Clausen explained that 
the matter was brought to his attention by’ written 
complaints of the railroad people at Duluth. The 
blame for allowing car doors to remain* open was 
given tothe men employed as samplers by the com- 
mission houses and to the employes of the inspection 
department. The act governing the inspection de- 
partment in the matter was read, showing it to be 
the duty of the department to ascertain upon arrival 
the condition of all seals and to make a record of such 
work. The grain remains in charge of the railroad 
companies after the inspection is performed, the cars 


to be under police guard. Anyone else who tampers 
with or breaks the'seals was shown to be guilty of 
misdemeanor. After some discussion it was agreed 
that Mr. Clausen should prepare a set of rules thai 
would cover the case and submit them for approval 
at a subsequent meeting of the Board. 


The membersof the Chicago Board of Trade voted 
recently on, and carried by 132 majority, the amend- 
ments to rule 22, governing the sale of grain, seeds 
and mill feed. The most important section is in re- 
gard to the payment. It requires the buyer to pay 
within twenty-four hours after the property is un- 
loaded, or before 10 o’clock of the next day succeed- 
ing the day on which the bill of sale is accompanied 
by the proper bill or bills of lading. Where default 
is made, the buyer is required to pay one-half of 1 
per cent. per day for each day’s delay in making pay- 
ments. 


 LaRTe ee 
* PATENTS . 


Issued on August 29, 1893. 


Batting PrEss.—Charles Harrington, Bartlett, Tex., 
assignor of one-half to Edward Rowntree, same place. 
(No model.) No. 504,038. Serial No. 462,268. Filed 
Feb. 14, 1893. 


DRIER FOR BREWERS’ GRAIN.—Max T. F. Wiese- | 
brock, Ch cago, Ill. (No model.) No. 504,099. Serial 
No. 449,155. Filed Oct. 17, 1892. 


SprrAL ConyEyor.—Alfred E. Baxter and Allan G. 
Mather, Milwaukee, Wis. (No model.) No. 504,193. 
Serial No. 474,444. Filed May 16, 1893. 


Drying ATTACHMENT FOR 
Welch, Delphos, O. (No model.) 
No. 445,378. Filed Sept. 8, 1892. 


COMBINED DRYER AND BorLER.—Emil Holthaus, 
Barren Island, N. Y. (No model.) No. 504,269. 
Serial No. 465,701. Filed March 13, 18938. 


MACHINE FOR BREAKING ScUTCHING AND DkEcoR- 
TICATING FLAX, ETC.—George E. Donisthorpe and 
Taylor Burrows, London, England. (No model.) No. 
504,204. Serial No. 450,753. Filed Nov. 2, 1892. 


Gas Encrne.—W. H. Worth, Petaluma, Cal. (No 
model.) No. 504,260. é 


GRAIN ScOURING MACHINE.—Peter Provost, Menom- 
inee, Mich. (No model.) No. 504,178. Serial’ No. 
443,637, Filed Aug. 20,1892. ~ 


GRAIN Press-—Max T. F. Wiesebrock, Chicago, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 504,098. Serial No. 449,114. Filed 
Oct. 17, 1892. 

AvutToMATic GRAIN MB&AsurER.—Eli W. Flagg, 
Battle Creek, assignor to the Nichols & Shepard Com- 
pany, same place. (No model.) No, 504,155. Serial 
No. 470,218. Filed April 13, 1893. 

Issued on Sep ember 5, 1893. 


Walnut, Tex. 
No. 504,481. Serial No. 449,139. Filed 


Corn Crriss.—Joseph 
No. 504,258. Ser al 


BaLine Press.—George Schubert, 
(No model.) 
Oct. 17, 1892 


Car Mover.—Peter H. Jacobus, Millstadt, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 504,529. Serial No. 467,243. Filed 
March 238, 1893. 


DRIER FOR CEREALS, ETC.—Paolo Borgarelli, Turin, 
Italy. (No model.) No. 504,320. Serial No. 450,417. 
Filed Oct. 31, 1892. 


Entrvator Bucker.—Timothy Long, Cleveland, O., 
assignor of one-half to the Excelsior Iron Works 
Jompany, same place. (No model.) No. 504,355. 
Serial No. 454,215. Filed Dec. 6, 1892. 


Gas Eneine.—Charles W. Pinkney, Smethwick, 
assignor of two-thirds to George Tangye and George 
Handel Haswell, Birmingham, Eng. (No -model.) 
No. 504,614. Serial No. 462,189. Filed Feb. 13, 1893. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—James C. Benson, Alcony, O. 
(No model.) No. 504,468. Serial No. 454,479. Filed 
Dec. 8, 1892. 


Matting Aprparatus.—George J. Meyer, -Butfalo, 
N. Y. (No model.) No. 504,478.- Serial No. 478,430. 
Filed June 22, 1898. 


Issued on September 12, 1893. 


Bac Houper.—John §S. Kountz, Natchez, Miss. 
(No model.) No. 504,787. Serial No. 476,972. Filed 
June 8, 1893. 


CLEANER AND REDUCER FOR CRUDE FLAX 
—John T. Smith, Heron Lake, Minn. (No 
No. 505,069. Serial No. 458,861. Filed Dec. 2, 1892. 


MACHINE FOR ScoURING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 
Nurs or Sruinar Arricies.—Cortland O. Tinkham 
and Orin B. Sims, Akron, N. Y. (No model.) No. 
505,010. Serial No. 445,082... Filed Sept. 5, 1892. 


STRAW. 
model. ) 


Issued on September 19, 1893. 


Broom. Corn CLEANER.—Frederick W. Reese, 
Paris, Ill. (No model.) No. 505,128. Serial No. 
245,943. Filed Aug. 2, 1893. 


Batine Press.—John W. Brown and Albert A. 
Gehrt, Quincy, Ill., assignors to the Collins Plow 
Company, same place. (No model.) No. 505,389, 
Serial No. 450,841. Filed Nov. 3, 1892. 


Gas Enerne.—Charles W. Pinkney, Smethwick, 
assignor of two-thirds to George Tangye and George 


Handel Haswell, Birmingham, Eng. (Nomodel.) No 
505,327. Serial No. 462,188. Filed Feb. 13, 1893. 
«Hay Press.—Leonidas L. Moe, Denver, Colo. (No 
model.) No. 505,224. Serial No. 475,623. Filed May 
26, 1893. 

Issued on September 26, 1893. 

Bauina Press.—James Watson, London, Eng. (No 
model.) No, 505,581. Serial No. 461,578. Filed Feb. 
9, 1893. 

Gas oR PrErROLEUM ENGIne.—Paul H. Irgens, 


Christiania, Norway. (No model.) No. 


Serial No. 401,136. Filed July 30, 1891. 


Gas oR Vapor Eneine.—Bertram Chatterton, Lon- 
don, Eng. (No model.) No. 505,751. Serial No. 
447,253. Filed Sept. 29, 1892. 


GRAIN CLEANER.—Orville M. Morse, Jackson, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 505,573. Serial No. 378,793. Filed 
Jan. 23, 1891. 


Exrracting WEEVILS FROM GRAIN.—Daniel R. 
Bowker, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No. 505,648. 
Serial No. 455,728. Filed Dec. 19, 1892. 


PLATFORM SCALE.—George W. Williams, Eddyville, 
Ky. (No model.) No. 505,503. Serial No. 459,926. 
Filed Jan. 26, 1893. 


SEPARATOR AND SCREEN.—James Pollock, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. (No model.) No. 505,723. Serial No. 
446,167. Filed Sept. 17, 1892. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—Jacob C. King, 


505,767. 


York, Pa. (No model.) No. 505,769. Serial No. 
468,998. Filed April 4, 1893. 4 
Wueat ScourerR.—George V. Dixon, Wait’s, O. 


(No model.) 
April 6, 18938. 


Issued on October 3, 1893. 


GRAIN CONVEYOR.—Horace M. Fulwider, Redmon, 
Till. (No model.) No. 506,172. Serial. No. 451,213. 
Filed Nov. 7, 1892. 


OscILLATING GRAIN Merrer.—Charles H. Myers, 
Leroy, Ill. (No model.) No. 505,840. Serial No. 
461,420. Filed Feb. 8, 1893. 


Hay Prwrss.—George Behrenfeld, 


No. 505,702. Serial No. 469,290. Filed 


Heron Lake, 


Minn. (No model.) No. 505,999, Serial No: 470,- 
792. Filed April 17, 1893. 


APPARATUS FOR Drytng;\Mavr.—Charles Hauptman 
and Joseph Schwarz, ‘Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 
506,041. Serial No. 427,911. Filed April 5, 1892. 


APPARATUS FOR MALTING GRAIN.—John F. \Dorn- 


feld, Watertown, Wis. (No model.) No. 506,036 
Serial No. 457,704. Filed Jan, 9, 1893. 
PLATFORM ScaLE.—Stephen J. © Austin, Terre 


Haute, Ind. (No model.) No. 506,148. Serial No. 
466,618. Filed March, 18, 1893. 


AvuToMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER-——William K, Lacey, 
Niles, Mich. (No model.) No. 506,007. Serial No. 
474,230. Filed May 15, 1893. 


There are 25,817 miles of canals in the world, of 
which 18,298 miles are in Europe, 4,479 in the United 
States, 535 in Canada, 2,240 in India and 5,270 are in 
China. The longest artificial water course in the 
world is the Bengal Canal, 900 miles; the next is Erie, 
363. Each cost nearly $10,000,000. 


In some of the experiment stations in Germany, it 
has been demonstrated that a certain per cent of 
clover seed does not grow, for the reason that the 
shells are so thick and horny that they don’t absorb 
sufficient water to start the germ. May it not be said 
that this is the reason why some clover seed does not 
grow until the second year? It is very much like the 
locust seed, which requires scalding in order that it 
may sprout the first year. May it not be that all 
clover seed requires a good deal of water to soak it 
up, and that this is the reason why it sometimes lies 
in the ground two or three years? 


The origin of the familiar expression, ‘‘acknowledg- 
ing the corn,”’ possibly arose from this amusing inei- 
dent: A raw countryman went to New Orleans with 
flat boats, the one laden with corn, the other with 
potatoes. He visited a gambling house, and betting, 
lost his money, corn and potatoes. Returning, he 
found the boat containing the corn sunk, all a total 
loss. He lay down and dreamed of ‘‘jack pots,’’ corn 
and potatoes, and about sunrise the ‘‘child of chance”’ 
who had won his corn and potatoes came to take them. 
Rubbing his eyes the countryman said: ‘Stranger, I 
acknowledge the corn—take ’em; but the potatoes 
you can’t have, by thunder!’’—Philadelphia Ledger, 
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According to an announcement made by the Cana- 
dian Minister of Railways and Canals the Canadian 
Sault Ste. Marie will be ready for traffic by May 1 
next year. 


The grain shipments via Kingston, Ont., have in- 
creased 100 per cent. over last year. It is also re- 
ported that the shipments via Ogdensburg have also 
doubled this year. Kingston could make good use of 
another elevator. 


The straight back” steamer Yuma left -Duluth, 
Minn., September 16, with 114,000 bushels of wheat, a 
load larger than any which has ever been taken 
through the Soo Canal and the largest wheat cargo 
ever loaded at Duluth. 


The Rappahannock, the first boat of the new Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Steamship Company to set sail, started 
on its voyage September 16. Included in its cargo 
were 50,000 bushels of grain from St. Louis, Mo., and 
2,000 sacks of flour from Cincinnati, O. 


Secure $50 by guessing the nearest to the amount of 
wheat which will be exported during next January. 
The contest is open to subscribers to the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE only, so if you are nota 
subscriber send in your subscription and your guess. 


A part of the cargo of the steamship Codorus, 
which was wrecked on Lake Superior recently, has 
been saved. A considerable amount of bran was 
sold by the insurance companies and the flour cargo 
has been placed in the warehouses of the Imperial 
Mill Company. 


Tacoma, Wash., exporters had under charter on 
first of September thirteen vessels, with an average 
tonnage of 23,657, to carry out the new crop of wheat. 
There were at that time six wheat ships in port, with 
a registered tonnage of 10,622, compared with three 
wheat ships in port at the same time last season. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters have 
advanced grain insurance rates to the following fig- 
ures: Per $100 to ports on Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, Sarnia and Detroit River, 60 cents; Georgian 
Bay and Lake Erie, 65 cents; Lake Superior, Lake 
Ontario and Ogdensburg, 75 cents; Montreal, 90 cents. 


By the opening of navigation next spring an exper- 
imental plant will be in operation for using electricity 
for towing on the New York State canals. The point 
chosen for the plant is the Brie Canal on the Roches- 
ter level near Rochester, N. Y. Transmission or 
trolley wires will be strung over the canal from poles 
set up on either bank. 


During the month of August 4,369,885 bushels of 
wheat passed through St. Mary’s Canal, east bound, 
against 3,121,253 bushels in 1892. Corn amounting to 
208,400 bushels passed through the canal, east bound, 
against 343,498 bushels in 1892. Other grain aggre- 
gating 4,350 bushels passed through the canal, west 
bound, against 12,850 bushels in 1892. 


The largest cargo of grain ever carried out of the 
Chicago River by a tow of two boats was carried on 
the whaleback steamer Pathfinder and the whaleback 
barge Sagamore on October 4. The Pathfinder had 
98,850 bushels of corn and 25,250 bushels of wheat, 
while the Sangamon carried 130,331 bushels of corn. 
The two cargoes aggregated 7,576 tons. 


A cargo of 147,800 bushels of corn en route for Buf- 
falo was loaded on September 22 on the new steamer 
Centurion at Chicago, Ill. This is the largest cargo 
of corn ever loaded on the lakes. The day previous 
the Selwyn Eddy had loaded at South Chicago 93,426 
bushels of corn, 30,106 bushels of wheat and 25,656 
bushels of oats, making a total of 149,182 bushels. 


The Nicaragua Canal & Construction Company has 
been forced by the recent monetary stringency into 
an assignment. The company was organized under 
the laws of the state of Colorado on June 10, 1887, to 
build a canal through the Republic of Nicaragua 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, with the 
power to co-operate with other companies. Its author- 
ized capital stock was $12,000,000 all of which was 
paid up. 


The French Canadian Shipping Company, which 
has been formed with the special object of creating 
direct relations between France and Canada by means 
of aregular and quick service, has dispatched its 
first vessel from Rouen, France. The route taken by 
the company’s vessels will be to Montreal via Rochelle, 
St. Pierre, Miquelon and Quebec. During the winter 
season St. Lawrence ports will be replaced by Halifax, 
in order that the service may be continued through- 
out the year. 


The subject of a ship canal across Florida has been 
revived and is being strongly pressed. An effort will 
be made before the present. congress to secure the aid 
and approval of the government in the work. The 
Florida Ship Canal Company has been organized, It 


is estimated the canal will cost $50,000,000. In all it 
will be about 300 feet wide and 150 miles in length. 
It will shorten the distance from New Orleans to New 
York, Liverpool, and all the Atlantic ports over 800 
miles, saving the dangerous voyage around the Florida 
Keys and the Bahamas, with the high insurance rates 
now exacted. 


The establishment of a line of steamers in connec- 
tion with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company 
has introduced a new factor in export traffic, which 
in the future will be of considerable importance. 
One of the advantages possessed by this routelis the 
commodious harbor of Newport News, which affords 
a depth of water sufficient to allow the loading of the 
largest loading vessels without the intervention of 
lighters. The competition between markets is so 
fierce as to compel the employment of routes subject 
to the least expense, and for this reason, if for no 
other, the new route will take front rank. 


BPTUARY 


G. W. Davis, dealer at Red Wing, Minn., died on 
September 25. 


James iM. Cramer, proprietor of the flax mill at 
Van Hornesville, N. Y., is dead. 


A. F. Roberts of A. F. Roberts & Co., grain 
flour dealers at New York, N. Y., died recently. 


and 


Charles T. Strattan, who was at one time railroad 
and warehouse commissioner for the state of Ilin«is, 
is dead. ° 


James H. Huron, for many years a prominent grain 
merchant and miller at Cincinnati, died suddenly 
October 9. 


John Stockdale, for many years connected with the 
grain receiving business in Chicago, Ill., died at Los 
Vegas, New Mexico, October 3. He was buried at 
Peru, Il. 


O. N. Ostrum of Minneapolis, Minn., president of 
the Interstate Grain Company, and a man well known 
in grain circles, died on September 19. His death 
was occasioned by brain trouble. 


Colonel Joseph Good,' grain dealer at Cincinnati, O., 
and member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, is dead. Col. Good was born in Clermont 
County, O., in the year 1841. He went to Cincinnati 
at the age of 14, and took a position as clerk with the 
firm of Joseph R. Peebles. He served in the late war 
and was made a Colonel at the age of 21. For a 
period of 27 consecutive years Col. Good had been 
engaged in the grain business. In the report of the 
committee of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
upon his death was the following tribute to his 
memory: ‘Those of his acquaintance will know how 
positive he was in his character, how unswerying in 
his integrity, his name being a synonym of honor and 
honesty. These characteristics were peculiar to him 
in a business sense; in private life and in those affairs 
that appeal to the sentimental side of humanity he 
was tender and kind, never turning a deaf ear to the 
demands of those whom be thought worthy of assist- 
ance,”’ 


DESTINATION OF OUR WHEAT EX- 
PORTS. 


The total number of bushels of wheat exported in 
August, according to the latest report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, amounted to 14,515,810 bushels, against 
13,368,730 bushels exported in August preceding. To 
the United Kingdom we exported 7,181,985 bushels, 
against 8,846,850 bushels exported in August preced- 
ing; and during the eight months ending with August 
the exports of wheat amounted to 41,586,729 bushels, 
compared with 41,246,044 bushels exported during the 
corresponding months of the year preceding. To 
Germany we exported 412,583 bushels in August, 
against 712,334 bushels in August preceding; and dur- 
ing the eight months ending with August T,982,862 
bushels were exported, against 5,432,379 bushels ex- 
ported during the same months of the year preceding. 
To France we exported 2,015,836 bushels in August, 
against 541,886 bushels in August preceding; and dur- 
ing the eight months ending with August we exported 
to France 7,775,532 bushels, compared with 11,705,070 
bushels exported in the same months of the year pre- 
ceding. Other countries in Hurope received from us 
in August 3,564,174 bushels, against 2,604,984 bushels 
in August preceding; and during the eight months 
ending with August they took from us 21,041,533 
bushels, compared with 18,974,493 bushels in the 
same months of the year preceding. 

The British North American Possessions took from 
us 1,304,554 bushels in August, against 654,903 bush- 
els in August preceding; and during the eight months 
ending with August they received 5,082,079 bushels, 
compared with 3,131,889 bushels exported in the same 
months of the year preceding. 

Our wheat exports to the Central American states 
and British Honduras in August were 4,335 bushels, 


against 3,913 bushels in August, 1892; and during the 
eight months ending with August the exports 
amounted to 29,998 bushels, compared with 40,233 
bushels in the same months of 1892. To the West 
Indies and Bermuda we exported during the eight 
months ending with August 10,995 bushels, compared 
byes 5,824 bushels exported in the same months of 
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There was exported to Brazil during the eight months 
ending with August 16,026 bushels of wheat, against 
51,551 bushels exported in the same months of 1892. 
To other countries in South “America our wheat ex- 
ports aggregated 1,650 bushels in August, against 1,- 
140 in August, 1892; and during the eight months 
ending with August 5,328 bushels were exported, com- 
pared with 5,537 bushels exported in the same months 
of 1892. Asia and Oceanica received during the eight 
months ending with August 8,137 bushels, compared 
with 9,292 bushels in the corresponding months of 
1892, We exported to Africa 27,892 bushelsin August 
and none in August, 1892; and during the eight 
months ending with August we exported 323,406 
bushels, compared with 408 bushels exported in the 
corresponding months of 1892. To other countries 
we exported during the eight months ending with 
August 6,430 bushels, compared with 750 bushels ex- 
ported during the corresponding months of 1892. 


On account of the scarcity of flour and the higher 
price of bread Spain has authorized the importation of 
150,000 tons of wheat at a reduced duty. 


The Austrian Minister of Agriculture reports the 
oat and beet crop as an average one, and the wheat, 
rye and barley crop a little above the average. 


The official estimate of the French barley crop 
places the yield at 4,720,000 quarters, compared with 
6,130,000 quarters in 1892. The oat crop is estimated 
to have yielded 21,450,000 quarters, against 29,300,000 
quarters in 1892. 


Dutch imports amounted to 586,000 quarters of 
wheat, 90,000 quarters of rye and 60,000 sacks of flour 
during the month of August. The exports for the 
same time were 478,000 quarters of wheat, 38,000 quar- 
ters of rye, and 12,000 sacks of flour. 


The New Zealand wheat crop is reported as 1,050,- 
000 quarters, compared with 1,282,000 quarters in 
1892 and 815,000 quarters in 1891. There were 1,225,- 
000 quarters of oats harvested, against 1,235,000 quar- 
ters in 1892. In 1892 310,000 quarters of wheat were 
exported, 


The maize crop of Italy is reported by the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture to be abundant and very 
much superior to the crop of last year. The final es- 
timate for the crop of 1892 was 8,800,000 quarters, 
which was 14 million quarters higher than the pro- 
visional estimate. 


It has been reported to the Department cf State at 
Washington, D. C., by Consul General Edwards of 
Berlin that the German Minister of War has ordered 
the military authorities to use Indian corn mixed 
with oats in making up rations for the army horses. 
This order will necessitate heavy importation of 
American corn. 


The farmers in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon- 
shire, England, secured their second hay harvest for 
this year during the last of September. In the 
meadows adjoining rivers an abundant crop has been 
obtained, and owing to the fine weather most of it was 
setured in good condition. On higher land however 
the crop was a failure. 


The deficiency between supply and demand this 
season amounts to 10,000,000 quarters after allowing 
for very considerable inroads upon visible reserves in 
all parts of the world; the requirements of importing 
countries being estimated at 52,000,000 quarters and 
the surpluses of exporting countries at 42,000,000 quar 
ters.—OCorn Trade News, Sept. 26, 1893. 


The imports of breadstuffs of Belgium during the 
month of August amounted to 445,000 quarters (a 
quarter is equivalent to 8 bushels) of wheat and 46,000 
sacks of flour; the exports amounted to 180,000 quar- 
ters of wheat and 11,000 sacks of flour. The net im- 
port of wheat and flour taken together for the month 
was 295,000 quarters, compared with 150,000 quarters 
in August, 1892. 


The Portugese government has authorized the im- 
port of 720,000 quarters of wheat during the season of 
1893-4. Last season the government gave permission 
originally for an import of 550,000 quarters, which 
had to pay a duty of 9 reis (.001 cent) per kilogramme 
(2.20 pounds), but this year the duty is raised to 12 
reis, a rise of about 3 per cent. Hay at present is very 
dear in Portugal. 


F. P. Dodge, living ten miles west of Verdon, 8. D., 
reported his flax yield at 18 bushels per acre, 
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THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets. Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


Hay at Curcaco,—M. M. Freeman & Co. report receipts 
for two days ending October 11 at 1,636 tons, shipments for 
that day 218 tons. Trmoray.—Market firm and active, offer- 
ings moderate. No. 1 $11@11!¢; No. 2$10@10.50; mixed $8.50 
@9.50 PRatrre.—Offerings liberal; market steady but quiet. 
Choice Lowa or Kansas Upland $8.25(@8.75; good Iowa or Kan- 
sas Upland $7.50@8.00; good feeding hay $6.50@7.00. Srraw. 
But little offered ; market firm; rye in good demand; $7(@7.50 ; 
wheat or oats $4.75(@5.25. Much of the Iowa hay arriving is 
either late cut upland or rather coarse prairie, and is not sell- 
ing readily. Strictly choice upland is firm and in good de- 
mand, but little of it here. 

Hay at New York.—Theo. P. Huffman & Co., New York, 
N. Y., writing under date of October 5, report a fairly healthful 
tone to the market on hay, and a good feeling on straw, but 
purchasers are dealing only in a hand-to-mouth way. Many 
believe that hay will bein larger receipt very soon, and are 
holding off for lower prices. It may be said also that collec- 
tigns are so hard to make that goods are not moying as freely 
as in times when money is easy. About 80 per cent. of the 
goods that are arriving into all the different receiving points 
in New York City, Brooklyn and Jersey City, either by boat or 
rail, are clover mixed in grade, and as the usual outlet for this 
class of goods is with cattle feeders, and as cattle are still out 
to pasture, there isa very light call for this sort, and it can 
hardly be expected that there will be a brisk demand for it 
until cold weather sets in. 

“Shipping,” or No. 3, as it now called by the New York Pro 
duce Exchange, is in light request. Prime No. 1 and No. 2 are 
wanted, and are bringing good figures. We are getting the 


following prices to-day: Large bales, prime, 85@90c; No. 1, 
large bales, 85e; No. 2, large bales, 75@80c; No. 3, large 
bales, 65c. ; clover mixed, large bales, 50(@60c. Straw, prime 


rye 60(@65c ; oat, straw, 40(@@45c. 


MANITOBA WHEAT GRADES. 


In different ways during the last few years senti- 
ment in the territories has been displayed against the 
present classification of our wheat grades. The grad- 
ing and rules governing the inspection of cereals is 
under the control of the Dominion department of in- 
land revenue, The official regulations providing for 
the different grades of wheat clessify western wheat 
as follows: ‘‘No. 1 Manitoba hard, No. 2 Manitoba 
hard, No. 1 Manitoba Northern,’’ and so forth. These 
grades apply to wheat grown in Manitoba and the 
Western territories of Canada, and herein lies the 
cause for complaint by those in the territories who 
take an interest in the matter. They claim that it is 
not fair their wheat should lose its individuality and 
be classified with Manitoba product. The quality of 
the wheat grown in the territories, they say, is just as 
good as that grown in Manitoba, which in a general 
sense is quite true, the quality being similar in each 
case. The objection is based on the idea that Manitoba 
gets the credit abroad of producing all the wheat 
grown in Western Canada, which is exported under 

the name ManitobasNo. 1 hard, etc., and there is no 
doubt but that the foreign buyer, who purchases 
wheat grown in the Western territories of Canada, 
bearing the grade of No. 1 hard, etc., would in his 
mind associate the provence of Manitoba with the 
production of the wheat. 

The objection is a sentimental one, but at the same 
time itis a reasonable one. It is quite natural that 
the residents of the wheat districts in the territories 
should desire to have some official recognition of the 
fact that they produce some of the wheat exported 
from Western Canada. At the same time it is prac- 
tically impossible to handle the crop of the territories 
under a separate classification of grades from that 


governing in Manitaba. The wheat grown in the 
territories is of the same class as_ that pro- 
duced in Manitoba. It passes through the same 


elevators and takes the same export route as the Mani- 
toba grain. At terminal andstorage points the wheats 


of Manitoba and the territories all come together and 
are intermingled together according to grade. Those 


who are not familiar with the mode of handling the 
wheat crop may think that the number of grades is a 
question of no moment with exporters. This is a great 
mistake. Take the storage question for instance. 
Suppose now that wheat grown in the territories was 
classified under different grades from Manitoba wheat, 

the difficulty of storage would be vastly increased at 
terminal points. When the grain reached a Lake 
Superior port, for instance, it would have to be kept 
separate from Manitoba wheat of corresponding 
quality, thus making twice as many separate bins in 
the elevators necessary, and entailing no end of extra 
routine work. There are now sixteen or seventeen 
different grades of wheat to be kept separate, which 
isa trying taskasitis. If separate classifications were 
given.for the territories, the number of grades to keep 
separate would be doubled. 

There is only one way to meet the wishes of those 
in the territories who object to their wheat being 
classified under the Manitoba grades. That is to drop 
the word ‘‘Manitoba’’ from all the grades, and classify 
them simply as No. 1 hard, No. 1 Northern, etc., or 
substitute some other word for ‘‘Manitoba,’’ such as 
“Canada No. 1 hard.”’ etc., or some other general 
term. While this would not fulfill the desires of those 
who wish to have their own particular section repre- 
sented in the name of the grades, it would prevent the 
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impression abroad that all the wheat included in these 
grades is grown in Manitoba. . 

On the other hand there is the forcible argument 
that the classification of grades has been in existence 
for years, and the grades are now known to foreign 
buyers. These buyers care nothing about where the 
wheat is grown, but if No. 2 Manitoba hard were 
mentioned they would know what kind of wheat it 
represented. If they wanted some wheat of about the 
quality of No. 1 Manitoba Northern they would know 
what to inquire for. If the names of the grades were 
changed, buyers would have to be educated over 
again in the matter.—Commerctal, Winnipeg. 


The receipts of wheat at Ft. William, Man., during 
the five weeks ending with October 7, according to 
Chas. N. Bell, secretary of the Winnipeg Grain and 
Produce Exchange, were 992,859 bushels. For the 
corresponding time in 1892 no data are given. The ship- 
ments of wheat during the same time were 1,238,064 
bushels. For the corresponding time in 1892 no data 
are given. The stock of wheat in store on October 7 
was reported as 768,692 bushels, against 481,594 bush- 
els in store on Oct. 7, 1892. 


The Chicago committee of the Central- Traffic As- 
sociation gave notice September 15 to agents and 


“shippers that when cars loaded with flaxseed in bulk 


O. R. L. have been lined by and at the expense of the 
shipper, in accordance with the official classification, 
and for any reason such car must be transferred en 
route, the second or additional lining may be provided 
by the carrier at a cost not to exceed $1 per car. 
When cars are consigned locally to Chicago via_ west- 
ern roads, and switched over the eastern roads for 
transfer, cars must be securely lined by and at the 
expense of the shipper. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 


sent, postage 


Rosryson’s TELEGRAPH CrPpHER.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
now prepared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
SIDOL Tent bors sta ace cot he es a ater na ea ee ee $2.00 

Weien Booxs.—Containing 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound. Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 

CLARK’s VEST-PoCKET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 pounds. Size 24 by 84 inches, 16 pages. 
Dies tTherette aig ives citeciccots a yzue ate ove hes eleeniaierestomal sions ete 75¢ 


is the only complete’ work 
containing the name and address of every firm en- 
gaged in thé following lines of business: Milling, 
grain, flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, 
fruit and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and 
poultry. Over 500 pages, octavo, substantially bouna 
in cloth. Indispensable to those who wish to reach 
the lines of business named above. Price....... $3.50 


TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DrrEcTtoryY TO NEW ENG- 
LAND TRADE.—A new guide to carload buyers of grain 
throughout New England. A list of those engaged in 
the grain, feed and flour trade. Western grain ship- 
pers and millers wishing to do business in this terri- 
tory will find this directory invaluable. The telegraph 
cipher has met with favor and is highly recommended 
by users. In fact the code part of the book is con- 
sidered by many shippers superior to any other in 
use. It is modern and practical, a great money saver 
and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound in leather, 
PP TEE LRTI HABIT Ee od $3.00 

Pounpbs ro BusHEts.—These-tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Each book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Each book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price for ‘“Oats,’’ 
$1.00; ‘‘BARLEY,’’ $1.00; ‘‘CorN AND Ryb,’’ $1. 00. 
The Seb. « siseeeieiotets sietetae fil aes ee eer meee Siena $2.5 


DAvis GRAIN TABLES.—These tables give the value 
of any number of bushels of produce weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents-to $1.25 per bushel, 
and the value of any produce weighing 32, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on good paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is a hew 
publication, and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more convenient than in some of the old publi- 
cations, Price ?.ciit.as.ute ste sideame : aoa $1.25 


CLARK’s GRAIN TABLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 
els, so that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 
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number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in- 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. <A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
is neatly. bound in cloth,” Price... o-.n sente © <see $1.50 


For any of the above, address — 
MircHe. Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


i PAZ 


ROTICES. q 


WANTED—POINTERS ON MIXING. 


‘I want to correspond with grain men who have ex- 
perience in mixing grades of different grains with a 
view to getting their opinions on: mixing for the dif- 
ferent markets. 

C. S. C., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. 


POSITION AS CONSTRUCTION FOREMAN 
OR SALESMAN WANTED. 


A situation with an elevator contracting firm is 
wanted by a party capable of making complete plans 
and taking charge and constructing elevators. Or a 
position on the road as salesman. Address 

H., care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Position wanted as buyer and manager of elevator. 
Have had 25 years’ experience. Can furnish A No. 1 
references and bond for any reasonable amount. Am 
arustler and will aie satisfaction or no pay. Ad- 
dress at once 

K. 8S. D., care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND 
DIRECTORY. 


Jennings’ New England Telegraphic Cipher and 
Directory of the grain, feed and flour trade of New 
England can save you 25 per cent. more than any 
other cipher. It is the most practical book for doing 
a New England business. For sale by 

HENRY JENNINGS, 618 Chamber of Commerce, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


WANT AN ELEVATOR. 


An elevator is;wanted for rent on the C., M. & St. P. 
or C. & N. W. Railroad in Iowa,' Wisconsin or Illinois, 
on direct line from this territory and Chicago, IIl., 
Want not less than 15 horse steam power, as want to 
use house for cleaning grain in transit. Address 

J.S. Smrra & Co., Sioux Falls, 5. D. 


POSITION AS BUYER WANTED. 


A position as grain buyer and manager of station is 
wanted. Have had ten years’ experience in grain 
business as station manager. Have worked seven 
years for one firm from whom I can furnish references. 
Understand running gasoline or steam engines. Can 
loan employer some cash if needed. Age 29 years. 
Address 

GRAIN DEALER, care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, II. 


DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

E. D. Davis, Room 63, Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 

Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 
taining the name and address of every firm engaged 
inthe following lines of business: Grain, milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit 
and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and poultry, 
New edition, thoroughly 
octavo, substantially 
to those who 


revised. 
bound in cloth. 
wish to reach the lines of business 
Price $3.50, Sent postpaid on receipt 
Address 

Lee Kinasiey & Co., 


Over 500 pages 
Indispensable 


named above. 
of price. 


es is aa 


SPLENDID SHEEP AND CATTLE RANCH. 


A splendid sheep and cattle ranch for sale with about 
1,000 cattle and 3,000 sheep; fine water, good build- 
ings, rich meadow land; unlimited range, always. a 
payer. Address 

O. M. Hopkins, 
Grand Forks, N. D 


KANSAS ELEVATOR. 
Will sell or trade elevator in state of Kansas, in 
good’condition; ina good part of the state; three 


attorney and investment agent, 


railroads. Will sell for cash or trade for stock of 
goods or Jand in linois. Address 
H. C. Runex, Nokomis, Il. 


GRAIN AND STOCK LANDS FOR SALE. 
Safe and profitable investments in the grain and 
stock lands of Central South Dakota, in the Missouri 
River country and tributary to the capital of the 
state; selected lands, $5 to $10 per acre. Address 
WitiiamM W. WartE & Co., Blunt, 8S. D. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

One No. 3 Barnard & Leas Warehouse Dustless 
Wheat Separator and one No. 5 Excelsior Oat Clipper, 
Separator and Grader combined; both machines in 
good condition, about as good as new, for sale cheap 


Address 
Irvine W. Fox, Rochester, Minn. 


SECOND HAND BOILERS CHEAP. 

Three second-hand horizontal tubular boilers nearly 
as good as new, 4 feet in diameter, 12 feet 9 inches 
long, with 48 3-inch tubes, with all fixtures and cast- 
ings complete. .One single boiler and two in a pair, 
Cheap. Address 
S. Munpy, Newark; Ni J. 


ONE-HALF INTEREST IN STEAM MILL. 


One-half interest in a No. 1 steam flouring mill, 
also corn and rye grinders, is for sale cheap. Mill 
has just been overhauled with the latest. improved 
machinery and is doing an immense business. Rea- 
son for selling, poor health. For further particulars 


address : ; 
P. O. Box 122, Orleans, Neb. 


THREE GRAIN STATIONS. 

Will sell one grain station at Harpster, IIl., 
Illinois Central; has office and scales; one at 
Proctor, Ill., on Wabash Railroad; has oftice, scales, 
coal house and two grain warehouses of 18,000 bush- 
els’ capacity; and one at Gibson City, Ill.; has elevator 
of 25,000 bushels’ capacity. A good crop of oats and 
cormis to be handled. This property. must be sold. 
Address 

F. W. Brarpsty, Assignee, Gibson City, Illy 


on 


CORLISS ENGINE FOR SALE. 


One Akron Corliss Engine, cylinder 16x30, for sale. 
This engine shows by cards taken that it has de- 
veloped 124-horse power; rated capacity, 80 to 100- 
horse power with steam at 80 pounds; guaranteed. in 
perfect working order. We have purchased another 
engine identically the same of larger capacity, made 
by the same partes, so as to handle our electric light 
department, which has been added to the oatmeal 
business, Will be sold at a bargain, ‘Prompt ship- 
ment, Address 

MuscaTINE OATMEAL Oo.; Muscatine, Ia, 


FOR SALE, 


[THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS& CO |. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., - CHICACO. 


BACS! BACS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Burlaps and Cotton Bags, Twine, Olt.) 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W, J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


WELL Cog, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth. reading by those interested in 
poviiry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is-only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street. Chicago. II’. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


S. W. EDWARDS & SON, 


ComMMISSION -: MIERCHANTS, 
Hay, Straw, Grain and Mill Feed, 
Established 1870 373 and 375 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO. 


wee Can Handle Your Products Best? Points to Consider: 

Our Warehouse covers over 10,000 square feet. 

We can switcn to our War ehouse from any railroad for storage. 

We have six teams for delivering to any part of the city. 

We are regular members of the Board of Trade. 

For responsibility and square dealing we refer you to Union 
National Bank, Chicago. 


ope 


T. D, RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. 


T. D. RANDALL & Co., 


GEN BRATL 


Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, 
219 South Water Street, CHICAGO. 


GEO, 8. BRIDGE, 


H. B, SHANKS. Established 1873, S. H. PHILLIPS. 


SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, 


Hay, Corn, Oats, Bran, Chops, 
Flour and Corn Meal. 


306 Front Street, Memphis, Tenn 
Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. 
CASH ADVANCES ON B. OF L, 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Woolner Bros., Distillers. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


CHIP M. M. FREEMAN & CO. Hl Ay 


COMMISSION 
14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAY, GRAIN, STRAW, 
Correspondence and consignments solicited, 


Market reports furnished on application, Mention this paper. 
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G. H. D. JOHNSON, E. P. BACON, G. W. POWERS. 


E. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain- Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, or 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 
made. 

No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 
Branch Offices: 
30 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


W. H. MILLS, J. Y. MILLS, 


MILLS BROS., 


Grain Commission Merchants 
Room 47 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL, 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


Reference: Central National Bank. 


SMITH, HIPPEN & CO., 


GRAIN 
Receivers and Shippers, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WHY NOT? Ship your Grain 


and Hay to a Strictly Commission 


se COLLINS & C0,, 


REFERENCES: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Market National Bank, 
Commercial Agencies. 


PLANT & COMPANY, 
GR AI COMMISSION MERCHANTS, HAY 


214 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade. 

Advances made on consignments, and prompt returns made. 
Orders for purchase and sale of grain and provisions for future 
delivery on margins carefully executed. 
Correspondence solicited, Market Letter FREE, 


PEORIA COMMISSION Co., 
(INCORPORATED 810,000.00) 
SPBOIALTIBS: 


Distillery and Horse Hay, 


806-808 South Adams Street, - PEORIA, ILL. 


<PV>F,H, Peavey & Co, 


GRAIN Minneapolis, 
RECEIVERS. 


Minn. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


= 
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TRADE. 


! 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. 


J.J.BLACKMAN &CO., | 


Commission Merchants, 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings, Hay, Seeds 
and Corn Goods. 


95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, - NEW YORK. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FEED and HAY, 
2106 and 2108 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


} Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: PHILADELPHIA. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


HK, R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRicH, JR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
wwestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. E levators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St. L. C. & C.P. Ry. in Central 
Illinois. 


Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z BABTLRZTT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


EsTABLISHED 1861. 


EDWIN B, DUSENBERRY. 
Commission Merchant 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 
N.Y, CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER and W. SHORE R. R. HAY DEPOTS, 


(No.1 N. Y. Hay Exchange, | 
OFFICE: ; 33d St. and lith Avenue, y NEW YORK. 


JAMES R. TURNER. JOHN T, MORRIS 


ISAAC H. REED & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLOUR and CRAIN, 


222 Produce Exchange, =- New Work City. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


C.F. & G.W. EDDY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, 


CHAMBER COMMERCE, BOSTON. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


Reference:— Commercial Agencies; Lincoln Naj’l Bank, Boston; 
National Exchange Bank, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN F'. MILLER. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 
BELTZ BROS., 


—— SHIPPERS OF ——— 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILTON SHIVE, 
BROKER, 


Grain Shippers’ Millers’ Agent 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


———-To—_— 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


: LIBERAL ADVANCES 
Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CoO., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


f ae ‘ ‘Siuad * 


een0tse ‘ 


Hwy STRAW & Gun 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


JULIUS FLEISCHMANN. President, 
CASPER H. ROWE, Sec’y and Treas. 
W. W. GRANGER, JR., Manager. 


UNION GRAIN & HAY 6O,, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Will buy or sell in any quantity (car lots only), Want all the Rye 
we can buy at market values. Write for quotations. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


E. L, ROGERS & C0., 


Commission Merchants, 
 @ <a A | N 9 FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments, Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited, 


Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


LOUDON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Will honor sight drafts for reasonable advance on consignment 


with bills of lading and certificates of weight and inspection attached 
Reference: Merchants’ National Bank. 


References: ; 


WILHELM MUHLE, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
Agent: 
Grain, Flour, Provisions, 
Mill Feed. 


Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers 


D. Cc. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Corn, 


VOLLKOMMER, BLOOMINCDALE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS OF Hay, 


Kent Avenue and North Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank and Commercial Agencies. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


L. M. WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. 


T. H. WILSON, Associate Manager. 


EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 


BINGHAMTON, WN. Y., 
SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Hay, Mill Feed, 


Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 
Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal. Chop Feed, Etc., Ete. 
PLEASE SEND SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CABLE ADDRESS “BARTOL” 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LIMITED, 


GEORGE E. BARTOL CO., 


Grain Receivers and Exporters. 


No. 139 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


General Commission Merchants. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF LINSEED CAKE, CORN FLOUR, AND STARCH, VIA NEW YORK, BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash advances made. 


Daily Market Report mailed free. 


Connections in all the leading foreign markets ordering daily. 


Grain and Seeds of every grad, 
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CORN FEED ROLL 


FOUR SIZES: Gxl2, 9xl4, 9x18, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL? 


Fast Crinders. 

Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing. 

They Save Time, 
Power and 
Attention. 


XS PAy| fp 
eee 1 


NOISELESS 


Our Prices Wills sary wi in Your Order, 


7. 0. Krigourn of Spring Valley, Minn. 
says: “I am grinding t5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly, 


TRY US ON 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
BELTING, 

AND ALL KINDS OF 
MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS 6O., 


Reliance Works, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ELEVATORS. 


Do You Want to Sell Yours? 
Do You Want to Buy One? 
Or Rent One? 


If so, you should advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR GRAIN TRADE, 


which reaches a hundred times as many of 
the kind of people you want to interest as 
any daily paper in the country. 
If you want to attract the attention of 
grain men, advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR “> GRAIN TRADE, 


Send us your advertisement and write for 
rates. They are low. 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGINE 
BOILERS. 


To get most reliable and 

. best power for least money, 
send for pamphlet and state . 
your wants to : 


« 


UPRIGHT & HORIZONTAL. 
From 3 H.P, Upward | 


oe 


Spear’s Improved 


GRAIN ENVELOPES. 
PAT. FEB. 14, 1893. 
Columbia Env. Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, = MINN. 


Send for Samples | 


AMERICAN MILLER. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. od 'Price Lint, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES 
FOR GRAIN, MALT, ETC. 


WARRANTED TO 


Weigh Accurately 
Register Correctly 


AN D ee, 


Work Continuously 


For further particulars 
apply to 


CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE Oe 


217 Chambercf Commerce, Chicago, I11 


THE OLD WAY. For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Bost in the World.’’ 

oO 

Ge Elevator Supplies of All Hinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 

¥. Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 


Write for Catalogue. 


STEAM DRYER 


= 2 For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 
2 wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand, 
Coaldust, etc. 

Drying Cylinder made entirely of 
Tron. he machine has few parts 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its operation, er Sy 
no attention. Double the capacity o 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS. 


~~ ee ere 


- Automatic Adjustment [fil 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every ee of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
eteed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley. 


SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
RELIABLE 


Comprises all Recent [mprovements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Adam’ s PortableCorn Crib 


PRACTICAL. CHEAP. CONVENIENT. 


You Can Use Them, You Can Sell Them, 


If you want a little extra crib room, or if you want to make a 
little extra money, buy Adam’s Portable Corn Crib. 
Send for Prices, Freights, Ete. 


W. J. ADAM, 
HOLTON IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO.. New Lisbon, Ohio. 


Patented June 27, 1893. JOLIET, ILL, 


> g s228° 
3 0 ” 2 - guers 
,zo% Ssss2 
=F 6 yrs sa 
lk. = 4 ese8so3 
§O8&= E6S236 
g oz2 a gas 
Wi SsSdeq 
= °o e $2228 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. Information Furnished $ Application, 
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LES: i) | Ae 
Dustles Grain Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, and is Light Running, 
=; Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation and with Great 

Strength and Durability. These machines have no equal. Adopted and 
Indorsed by many of the largest Mills and Elevators in the country. : 


Made in different sizes to meet different 
perl requirements. 


Is especially adapted for horse power use, is supplied with PATENT GOVERNOR PULLEYS, has an even 
and steady speed, is built extra heavy and ‘bolted throughout. This machine has large capacity and is 
more durable than any other Ws urehcuse Mill made. 


~ S—- S — SSS 


Riri van 


GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 
No Engineer! No Boiler! No Fire! No Smoke! No Ashes! No Danger! 
Cost of fuel GUARANTEED not to exceed one cent per H. P. per hour. 


OIL anno STEAM ENCINES 


From {i to {00 Horse Power. 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


Scales, Warehouse Trucks, Elevator Boots, Buckets 
and Bolts, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Crain Spouts, Etc. 


Send for our catalogue and prices before placing your orders. 


JOHNSON & FIELD CO., RACINE, Wis. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS! . ¢. D. HOLBROOK, 


; fare Gate DEALER IN 
To the subscriber to hee “AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


who first cuts out and fills in the coupon given herewith and guesses nearest to 


the amon et gee rom oe toed POTD HBVALOT MACHINERY =: SUDDLLES 


we will give the sum of FIFTY DOLLARS. 


Those who are now, or who become on or before January 1, 1894, subscribers Room 4, Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 
to the only journal devoted exclusively to the interests of the grain trade, will be : 7 ™ 
privileged to fill out as many blank tickets as they can secure from this journal SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, “Automatic” Power 


Grain Shovels, Improved Excelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for all kinds of Grain, Double 


and the ATIERICAN MILLER. No guesses will be accepted after January 1, 1894. | ana Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax anid Grain -Cleanor, Im posed Daeg anche 
N Atainanene a AS oak re . : : ia ary ee 8 42 Eten a Jarry in Stoc ull line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sprockets, Eloyator Boots, Tanks 
No guesses will be accepted from anyone not a subscriber at the time the | ping and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mille, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Horse 


guess is sent in. sare Masters ae kinds a Horse peer Riek: and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Millis, P’ 
iiss PERE bene oes " May ace SP RTE Vasa fg sto Wah. | form, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible Loading and Shipping Spouts, Steel Scoops, Pinch Bark 
The amount of wheat reported by the Bureau’ of Statistics, in its: Feb- | grain Samplers, Grain and Seed ‘esters, Dag Holders, Dag Trucks. Rte. 

ruary report, to have been exported during January will be accepted as correct. 
The ticket will be published in each issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN TRADE and the AMERICAN [MILLER published during the ie 
rest of 1893. se pales Bi F. H. 6. MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, 


LOUR Sarees TIGRE Sd APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


DDIZEGUESSING CONTEST,. Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS OF THE Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- 


ANERICANELEVATONG GRAIN TRADE alia foi? 


F. H. C. MEY, 
64 to 68 Columbia St., 
| AM A SUBSCRIBER FOR THE JOURNAL NAMED ABOVE UFEAL Tae 
AND THINK THAT DURING THE MONTH oF PANUARY, 1894, The UnireD Send for Catalogue a 
STATES WILL EXPORT... CBRUSHELS «OF 
WHEAT. THE AMOUNT REDORTED BY THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE 
AGRI@ULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN (TS FEBRUARY REPORT TO BE ACCEPTED 
AS CORRECT. 


Huy Boe, ok, 
| O76... xan. 


Fill out the above ticket and send it to 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CaF. eB DUTTON’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


ore USE TIN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


ADDREsSs: 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


AND SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY. CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. PULLEYS. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


HLW.CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 133 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oe aiton GUGKETS. ° CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND GAS ENGINES. OMMSUEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
2 TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines, They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, | 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


*|HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 


Everyone who Buys or Sells Grain should 
subscribe for the 


Amerivan Elevator 


Is the ONLY 
A d G 1 T d LIME-EXTRACTING 
n rain fa G: HEATER 
that wilt prevent 
JEFFREY Subscription Price only $1 per Year. Lhe 
Removing all Im 
a a ’ 
WRITE TO purities from 
Chain Belting. ere 
ee Ve It enters the 
ALSO MITCHELL BROS. CO. Publishers Boller, 


Thoroughly Tested 


OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use 


' Malleable, Steel, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Wrought and Special 


5 ae Gr — BO es GF 
Send for Our 1893 Catalogue. 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
Heater had been run- 

ning two weeks. 


i PAILADELPAIA 
ce plLADELPRIM in 


|FFLIN Str 4. ustrat ata- 
ELEVATORS, EAST" FRR | ee 
CONVEYORS. PHILADELPHia- PA: Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., | 


DAYTON. OHIO. 


American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


The Jeffrey Mfc. Co, 


COLUMBUS OHIO. 
New York Branch, 163 Washington St. 


on 
APPLICATION. 


224 Electrical Exchange Building, 136 Liberty Street, New York, 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
MITCHELL BEHOS. CO., CHICAGO 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
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HE Morcan Oat CLIPPER. 


= 


| [—] 
cannes td | ia 


et Si. ree 


g i Ta . I | 
i iT i) i ii I ! MT } . x 
scl | ll 08 i largest capacity; does most even 


clipping and requires less_power 


than any clipper manufactured. 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices 


have been greatly reduced. 


YA ——_-COCKLE SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING? COMPANY, 


MOT VW ALOE BES Wels 


$2.00 $2501.00 


—— FOR —— 


BOE 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED HE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTE. You can get such value nowhere | Fs 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 


— POBLISEE ra FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


want a paper that comes twice a 


ESTABLISHED " 1873. month. THE AMERICAN MILL- are i 
ie ER and THE ELEVATOR are ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
The Best bp at Modem Willing: - Ogered atylecs thanesteumemnaren san Ber 
could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only 61 00 Per Year, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in yous. business, — Each Number Contains 40 Pages 


$2.00 PER YEAR. | 


Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS, Two Papers a Month. the field, 


MTVTrCHELL BROS. CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TravE is the only paper of its class in 
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igh ning. Easi aged, e 

vr, Cee seston ’tnl roe A Feed Roller Mill in an elevator makes many a 
For ro years the best feed and meal grinder made, dollar for its owners that would otherwise slip by them; 
it costs nothing extra for help and but little for fuel, 
yet is always ready to grind a grist or a carload of choice 
feed-or fine cornmeal. When you are buying, buy the 


very best machine made for the work--and that is our 


PUN ie 
sagt 
a 


_4_l 


| | 


Ake = AEs IORU EC eON da: 


Willford Three Roller Mill. 


Three sizes: 30, 60, 125 bushels per hour, using 4, 7 and 10 
horse power, respectively. 


LET 
Us 4 MONEY 
SHARPEN CANNOT 
RAT Be BUY 
YOUR . 
ND But still they laugh, nor fear their fate, FEEDS = B ETTE R. 
THEY DREAM For every ear doth dream that he ROLLS. ———___ 
S Will grace the table of some maid 
OF As fair, as fair as she can be, 
Who, as the corn bread she doth take, 
MAIDS. Remarks: ‘Tis just as good as cake,” 
we ———_—*A FIRST-CLASS SCREENINGS MILL 
For pamphlet and particulars write to WILLFORD LIGHT RUNNING THREE ROLLER MILL. 
a PATENTED, 
Wi | lford & Northway Mfg, Co | 5 M innea pol IS, Min nl 8 Solid cast iron frame. Solid, strong, durable. 
MILL BUILDERS, MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, A great worker and easily managed, 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, Link Chain, Etc. 


THE CHLEBRATED 


FOR GRINDING A. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


Over- Blast Suction t Suction Separator, aa yeas 


Wheat, Oats, Corn, Rye, Bar- WN | Nien 
ley, etc., there is, we believe, ll ae 
no machine equal in capacity, hii ae Ree & < 
in quality of work and in du- Grain 
rability to the Cleaned 


to a 
Standstill. 


mt 


Noye 
Six-Roll =e" = 
Corn»Feed Mill. 


ELEVATOR 


Heads, Boots, Belts, Buckets, Bolts, Power and 
Transmission Machinery, Complete Power 
Plants and General Furnishings, we can supply 
promptly and at reasonable prices, 


THE JNO. T. NOYE MFG. CoO., 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


i Manufactured in any de- 

», sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate the 
largest Elevator and Flouring 
Mills, or small Warehouses 
== for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 


=— and Dustless Separators, both 
= Under and Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Hour separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


» AP Dickey Mig. Co 


RACINE, WIS. 
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=<" GeNSTAN Bitgg | [SIMPSON & ROBINSON 6O., 


eas Sor : DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 


_ | Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 
Estimates furnished on application for a) ik AR a nm Be] - 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. | ogy Single Leg Rope Drive | The Simpson Double Jointed 
PATE Og ES reduces Distributing Spouts 
fire risk and friction. economize space and labor. 


215 Flour Exchange, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We invite inspection of our designs and ee fig eae sees: 
the construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 118, CORN EXGHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, CLYDE T. CAMPBELL 


J, A. CAMPBELL & SON,, eae Medes 


9117 N Street, LINCOLN, NEB; = == = = Will not Choke, Clog or Dough, 
as it nas no valves or internal machinery. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


Cheapest, as it requires no expert labor 
to set it. 


| Most Efficient, as it has double vac- 
uum chambers which settle practically 
all dust. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED SOLELY BY 


SS a! Western Mill Machinery Gompany 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 


SolLE MAEERS OF: 


Cc. M. SECKNER, Prest, J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
STEVENS’ IMPROVED DUST COLLECTOR. 
STEVENS’ WHEAT ENDER AND BRUSH 
FINISHER. 

STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE COMBINED OAT 

CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. 

LN 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF ; eictatinie iar 

GRAIN ELEVATORS BOSTON BELTING CO., 

And General Contractors, “JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Manufacturing Agent’and General Manager. 


Oh ae nee OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 
Tstepion 8 a cuicaco, tt] Wyleanized Rubber Goods 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., Rubber Rubber 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 
Belting, Hose, 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. Packings, <2 = : jj) Valves, 
GY Rings, 
Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. Springs, = acammemaiania ; Tubing. 


A{{ New York life Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Pe 


A a one YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 


IF YOU ARE A MILL DO WITHOUT THE 


FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Ww =EEl= Pa VG ES) 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, 
and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. Gaskets, ; 


256, 258 AND 260 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, 
100 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. : 


A MILLWRIGHT, SALESROOMS: 
BME RICAN IMILLE rR. 14 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 161-165 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O, 9th St. & Washington Ave,, St. Louis, Mo, 
26 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 109 Madison St., ©: hicago, Til. 1221 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Subscription Pri cisco, Cal. 
e Only $2.00 Per Year. MITCHELL BROS, CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL: | 2 ee a ete ve eT ass Meridisw et ma'eels, tad. 


| 
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The Barnett & Record Co,,\JAMES STEWART & CO., 


Architects and Builders of Designers and Builders 


GRAIN ELEVATORS er 
ros moran, = GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towns, 


TRANSFER, MIXING*STORAGE ELEVATORS, 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to Our work in 1892 was as follows: 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 1,000,000-bushel elevator, Galveston, Texas, 500,000-bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., 


for Galveston Wharf Co. for Texas & Pacific R’y Co., 
401,000-bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., with 700 ft. belt conveyor to river and grain dock. 
; for Illinois Central R’y Co., 150,000-bushel storage house, Charleston, Mo., 
37 & 3 8 Corn Exchan 3] 460 Drake Block with 1,255 ft, belt conveyor to river and grain dock. for Crenshaw & Beckwith. 
7 j | 100,00-bushel transfer house, Coffeyville, Kan., 100,000-bushel mixing house, St. Joe, Mo., 
for Mo. Pac. R’y Co. for Gregg Bros. 


125,000-bushel flaxseed elevator, St. Louis, 100,000-bushel transfer elevator, St. Louis, 
MINNEAPOLIS ST PAUL for Mound City Paint & Color Co., for Lewis-Sharpe Com. Co. 
s s s 


— 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


57,000- bushel storage elevator, Hannibal Mo., for Pindell Bros. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS, 


COMPLETE CUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting. 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, PO RTABLE CORN MI PS: 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


Vv 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
Ee BUY OUR cuaiw eXEevarons. 


ST el del Ue eh eh hl del al al dah leh ade Cal Cah lah LaLa Ll lal 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
5,000-bushel Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


il 


PUTTIN 


ba el del al al lah leh leh eal del al al al lah lah ek 


APDRESS 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis. Ind. 


DUsT! DUST! 
Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, j 


elevators and every industry 
= where dust is troublesome. 
sum Perfect protection with per- 


fect ventilation. Nickel-plated G R Al N E 

oe LEVATOR ARCHITECT 

culars free. Agents wanted, 3 
Gibbs Respirator Co., 

30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


Anti Elevator ant Gra Trate, 410 German American Bank Bldg., 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO. Ghbenrn.s sexta 
fie ERY TELEPHONE No. 25. ST. J OSEPH, WO, | rence and the Anerican titers’ beth one yess 


$2.50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 


A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 
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‘The Modern. Wonder. 
INE 


rine ae OVER 
WY 


35000 QTTO GASOLINE ENG 


SOLD. 


Pipes WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, _ 
COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER 


125 « Medals % and * Dinlowanl 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 6” Horse-Power. 


at, SSS 
“(@ Best and Cheapest Power for GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Pyare zs Chines 

. ake i 

OFFICES : 31 8. Penna. ‘at., Kedsanapolis. 
107 s. 14th Bt., Omaha. 


THE PRINZ.( ee 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


Oats Separator. 
‘LOPDADAAY 373/90) 


ENGINES AND BOLLE Rs, 


fron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: 101 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


OUR COMBINED 


Oats, Suckieae ana Cockle 


SEPARATOR _ {An Offer to Hay and Grain Men. 


Have met with the largest success of any separator heretofore made. 
Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to 


Lees BRING ag i mae one pe THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR “2 || THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL == 
cad = ae CRMN TRADE, | DIRECTORY, 
Monthly. #2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies)" 
BELTING| BOTH FOR $2.00. 


4> Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. 
(™ Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


4 THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. ADDRES ae 
Ai iiisucod Sinton Pua tantric amaateres The Hay Trade Journal, 9p Mitchell Bros. Co. 


. Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Rea Top. ’ ¥ 
Blue Grass, ; awn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. . 
\ 115,117 & 119 Kinzie St. _POP CORN. Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
- Warehouses; 9104 oe lus & 110 Michigan St, OFFICES, 115 Kinzir Sr 


1600 to 1614 Clark St. CHICACO, ILL. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EXCELSIOR DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SBPARATOR, 


Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly 


COUNTRY ELRVATORS, 


io 
ive 


0 


The Successful Combination of 8 MACHINES IN ONE, 


FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLBANRRS 


HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD, 


Pease Side-Shake Mill for Warehouses, 


Pease End Shake Mill for Woah erage \ 


Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 


houses and Mills. 


“Wells” Warehouse Mill.—Extra 


Large Capacity. 


{nivoracruneD BY 


|EHPease rai c 
| SAC INE. wi 


Such as: 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 


LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING, 


“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anv BOLTS, 


“SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS, 


“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES. 


38 0 9. 8 9 ee) Sa as 9 9 en ag 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot 


MACHINERY “SUPPLIES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 


GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SEOUTS. 


GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER, 


—ALL SIZES OF—— 


FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 


GRAIN TESTERS. SEED TESTERS, 
PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 


Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
Receiving Separators, 


POLISHERS, a caetg ae Bay 


AX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp TREAD" HORSE POWERS 
BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRU CKS, ETC, 


\LL p 
«\ 4p 


You 
TO GET OUR 


CATALOGUES 


PRICES 
AND PROOFS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


BEFORE BUYING 
ELSEWHERE, 


ES 


a ~ 
EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 


Oat Clipper, and Wheat and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Cam- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 
made 


WE FULLY WARRANT 


SUPERIORITY 


OF THE 


MATERIALS USED, 
THE CONSTRUCTION and 
Operating Qualities 


OF ALL OUR 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED eae vu 
Oat Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General ‘ 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY 
This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World. 
Send for particulars. —TO— 


The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 


SAFEST, 
MOST DURABLE 
—AND— 


POWERFUL PULLER 


KNOWN, 
HANDLES 1 to 20 
Loaded Cars at once 
on STRAIGHT and 
LEVEL TRACK 

and pro-rata on 
GRADES and 
CURVES 


A 
ats 
SPECIAL 
FLAX MILLS 


ARE 
SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHERS. 


“HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


OUR FLAX REELS 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 
Scalping Shoe.” 


Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Grain Cleaners. | 


THE MONITOR SEPARATORS 
The Most Perfect Grain Cleaner Ever Offered. 


No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 


They take less power than any other. 

They are easier to place. 

They are easier to spout to. 

They require less care and attention. 

They will do better work and more of it. 

They will handle all Kinds of grain. 

They are standard machines, well and thoroughly tried. 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during the last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest and most improved 
plans and methods. 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE. 
As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, Silver Creek, N i 


Our Pacific Coast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt shipments west of the Rocky Mountains 
M. O’Brien, San Francisco, Cal. fener 

Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon, Pacific Coast. 

B. F. RYER, Special Agent and Superintendent of Sales, 799 Ww. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


